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HAMILTON'S CONCEPT OF FREE GOVERNMENT 


GOTTFRIED DIETZE* 


LEXANDER HAMILTON is known primarily as a builder 

of the American nation. This is not at all surprising, 

for throughout his career Hamilton was a staunch 
advocate of national power. As early as 1778, he wrote Gover- 
nor George Clinton that “it is of great consequence to pre- 
serve a national character,” * and at the same time published 
his first Publius letters deploring the weakness of Congress.? 
Two years later, the young aide-de-camp to General Wash- 
ington came forth with an exposition of his views on govern- 
ment. Complaining that “‘the fundamental defect is a want of 
power in Congress,” Hamilton arrived at the conclusion 
that “the Confederation itself is defective, and requires to 
be altered.” * In the following years, Hamilton strove for the 
establishment of a more perfect Union, ‘a great Federal Re- 
public, closely linked in the pursuit of a common interest, 
tranquil and prosperous at home, respectable abroad.” * As 
a delegate from New York to the Annapolis Convention, he 
drafted his now famous address to the states, which was 
adopted by the Convention on September 14, 1786, and led 
Congress to call the Federal Convention.’ In Philadelphia, 
*Dr. Dietze, LL. B., Heidelberg, DR. JUR., Heidelberg, and Ph. D., 
Princeton, is now Assistant Professor of Political Science at The Johns 
Hopkins University. He is the author of Ueber Formulierung der Menschen- 


rechte (Berlin 1956), and of “Hamilton’s Federalist—Treatise for Free 
Government” in the Cornell Law Quarterly, Spring and Summer, 1957. 
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Hamilton was one of the most ardent promoters of a strong 
national government.* When, finally, the Constitution was 
before the conventions of the states, Hamilton, in order to 
bring about its ratification, tried to convince his countrymen 
of the merits of the new system. He became the originator 
and chief author of the Federalist Papers, and his contribu- 
tion bears the mark of nationalism to a much stronger degree 
than that of either Madison or Jay.” Thus Hamilton can, 
without exaggeration, be credited with having played a 
prominent part in bringing about the founding of the nation. 

Once “the more perfect Union” had been established, 
Hamilton did not rest in his efforts to strengthen the nation. 
As Secretary of the Treasury, he tried to bind the moneyed 
interests to the Union cause, by proposing that the national 
government assume all debts, both state and federal, and also 
recommended a sinking fund as well as the establishment 
of a national bank.’ In addition, he favored the encourage- 
ment of industry by the national government,* thus vindicat- 
ing a belief he held as a young pamphleteer back in 1774, 
when the American colonies were threatened by a British 
boycott: “If, by the necessity of the thing, manufactures 
should once be established, and take root among us, they will 
pave the way still more to the future grandeur and glory of 
America.”.!° In support of his nationalistic policies, Hamil- 
ton brought forth his famous doctrine of implied powers 
that gave the Supreme Court the arguments for a broad con- 
struction of the Constitution through which national power 
could be increased."' Similarly, through his interpretation of 
the taxing power, Hamilton opened up to the national gov- 
ernment sources of revenue which were vital to its needs 
before the adoption of the income tax amendment.” Fur- 
thermore, he laid the groundwork for an interpretation by 
the Supreme Court of the commerce clause, the general wel- 
fare clause, and the necessary and proper clause of the Con- 
stitution through which the powers of the national govern- 
ment have been continuously expanded."* Finally, Hamilton, 
fully aware of the dangers of nullification, interposition and 
secession, left no doubt concerning the supremacy of the 
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Union, and his views were later upheld by Jackson and vin- 
dicated by Lincoln.’ 

Clearly, Hamilton deserves his fame as a builder of the 
American nation. As such, he was admired by his friends,*® 
and Jefferson was justified in calling him the “Colossus” of 
the Federalists.‘* Naturally, a man worthy of that name was 
likely to be the target on which the opposition would con- 
centrate its attacks. To them, Hamilton appeared as a Machi- 
avellian figure who would not desist from employing any 
means that served the institution of a stronger national gov- 
ernment. In the main, Hamilton was accused of attempting 
two things: the absorption of the states into a consolidated 
system, and, what often appeared as a natural consequence, 
the establishment of a monarchical system. In other words, 
Hamilton was considered to be a man who was willing to 
sacrifice the self-government of the states and, with it, that 
of the citizens, on the altar of a strong monarchy in a cen- 
tralized state—a man who would subordinate freedom to 
governmental power, and who, therefore, was bare of any of 
the ideals that had imbued the American Revolution." It is 
the purpose of this paper to show how wrong and ill-founded 
these accusations are, and to prove that aside from being a 
nation-builder, Hamilton was a firm believer in freedom, and 
that it was this very belief in the freedom and happiness of 
the individual that made him an advocate of national power 
and thereby a builder of the nation. 


The writings of the youthful Hamilton show as much 
enthusiasm for the individual’s freedom as those of other 
revolutionaries. In his first pamphlet, A Full Vindication, 
written in 1774, the student at King’s College, taking issue 
with Samuel Seabury’s Westchester Farmer pamphlets, 
brought forth his theory of the empire and made a strong 
confession to the colonists’ natural rights. ““The only distinc- 
tion between freedom and slavery,” he wrote, “consists in 
this: In the former state a man is governed by the laws to 
which he has given his consent, either in person or by his 
representative; in the latter, he is governed by the will of 
another. In the one case, his life and property are his own; 
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in the other, they depend upon the pleasure of his master. 
It is easy to discern which of these two states is preferable. No 
man in his senses can hesitate in choosing to be free, rather 
than a slave. That Americans are entitled to freedom is in- 
contestable on every rational principle. All men have one 
common original: they participate in one common nature, 
and consequently have one common right. No reason can 
be assigned why one man should exercise any power or pre- 
eminence over his fellow creatures more than anothe*, unless 
they have voluntarily vested him with it. Since, then, Ameri- 
cans have not, by any act of theirs, empowered the British 
Parliament to make laws for them, it follows they can have no 
just authority to do it.” 1* Hamilton then went on to state 
that the subject of the colonists’ controversy with the mother 
country was “‘whether we shall preserve that security to our 
lives and properties, which the law of nature, the genius of 
the British constitution, and our charters, afford us; or 
whether we shall resign them into the hands of the British 
House of Commons, which is no more privileged to dispose 
of them than the Great Mogul.” !® Admonishing his country- 
men rather to die than to submit to an infringement upon 
their property, Hamilton also warned that not only property 
was endangered, but also their lives and religious freedom.*° 
A few months later, Hamilton answered a reply from the 
Westchester Farmer in The Farmer Refuted. Here again, he 
came forth with a full-scale enunciation of the natural rights 
philosophy. ““The sacred rights of mankind . . . are written, 
as with a sunbeam, in the whole volume of human nature, 
by the hand of the divinity itself, and can never be erased or 
obscured by mortal power,” he wrote, blaming Parliament for 
passing acts which “are subversive of our natural liberty, 
because an authority is assumed over us which we do by no 
means assent to,” and for divesting “‘us of that moral security 
for our lives and properties, which we are entitled to,” add- 
ing that “such security can never exist while we have no part 
in making the laws that are to bind us, and while it may be 
the interest of our uncontrolled legislators to oppress us as 
much as possible.” * 
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In these two early pamphlets, the young revolutionary thus 
advanced arguments later used in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In the main, they amounted to the proposition 
that the individual has certain rights which are protected 
from an infringement by the government and that, on the 
other hand, the individual has a right to participate in gov- 
ernment, especially in the process of legislation. In other 
words, Hamilton maintained that the liberal protection 
principle and the democratic participation principle are 
prerequisites for the existence of the individual’s freedom in 
a society. This raises the question as to which one of the two 
principles has primacy, since it is conceivable that the people, 
granted the right of participating in the legislative process, 
might pass laws which infringe upon the rights of the indivi- 
dual and the minority. Hamilton, who in The Farmer Re- 
futed indicated his awareness of that problem,?* gives the 
protection principle the primacy over the participation 
principle. For him, the individual’s participation in the 
governmental process is nothing but a means to secure the 
protection of the individual's life, liberty and property. He 
subordinated the means to the end. Seeing the origin of all 
civil government in a voluntary compact between the rulers 
and the ruled, Hamilton made it clear that this contract 
“must be liable to such limitations as are necessary for the 
security of the absolute rights of the latter’’;** that is, the 
ruled. In other words, popular government, as much as any 
other government, must protect the individual’s rights. 
Quoting Blackstone, Hamilton said that “the principal aim 
of society is to protect individuals in the enjoyment of those 
absolute rights which were vested in them by the immutable 
laws of nature, but which could not be preserved in peace 
without that mutual assistance and intercourse which is 
gained by the institution of friendly and social communities. 
Hence it follows that the first and primary end of human 
laws is to maintain and regulate these absolute rights of indi- 
viduals.” *4 

Summarizing, we may say that Hamilton’s publications 
prior to the War of Independence reveal that his ideal of 
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government fundamentally coincides with that of most of his 
contemporaries, including Jefferson. The latter, in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, while maintaining that men are 
endowed with the inalienable rights of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, and that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, also stressed that 
such governments were instituted “to secure these rights” 
and thus showed his belief in the subordination of the par- 
ticipation principle to the protection principle. We shall 
now turn to Hamilton’s later life to see if his ideal of govern- 
ment underwent any fundamental changes. 


Hamilton remained a staunch advocate of the protection 
of the individual’s life, liberty and property for the rest of his 
life. When, in 1782, a proposal was before Washington to 
execute a captured officer of Cornwallis’ army by way of 
retaliation for the murder of the patriot Captain Huddy, 
Hamilton wrote General Knox that “a sacrifice of this sort is 
entirely repugnant to the genius of the age we live in, and 
is without example in modern history.” ** He asked the 
general to prevent the execution, which was never authorized 
by Washington. Hamilton’s respect for human life could not 
be more beautifully vindicated than by his reluctance to fire 
on Burr in the tragic duel that brought his own life to a 
premature end.*¢ 


As a defender of the individual's liberties, Hamilton came 
forth, above all, in favor of the freedom of the press. When 
on the eve of the revolution Connecticut Minute Men, led 
by Isaac Sears, raided the shop of James Rivington, a royalist 
printer, Hamilton protested strongly.*” His reaction was the 
same in a similar incident after the war.** Again, in the year 
of his death, Hamilton brought forth his strongest assertion 
for the freedom of the press. As Counsel for Harry Croswell, 
publisher of the Hudson, New York, Wasp, who was accused 
of seditious libel for having published a report that Jefferson 
had paid James T. Callender to call Washington a traitor, 
robber and perjurer, Hamilton contended for the liberty of 
“publishing the truth, from good motives and for justifiable 
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ends, though it reflect on the government, on magistrates, or 
individuals.” ?* This insistence on good motives amounted 
to the advancement of a doctrine for which there was no 
precedent in the common law—a uoctrine that was later in- 
corporated into the New York Libel Act of 1805, and the 
state constitutions of 1821 and 1846, and that was destined to 
become a fundamental principle of many modern state con- 
stitutions.*® Aside from his advocacy of freedom of the press, 
Hamilton defended such institutions as due process, habeas 
corpus, trial by jury, just as he was opposed to bills of attain- 
der, ex-post-facto laws, arbitrary imprisonment, retrospective 
oaths of allegiance and oaths on Roman Catholics.*! It is 
characteristic of Hamilton’s great evaluation of individual 
liberty that, when confronted with the argument that the 
Constitution contained no bill of rights, he went so far as to 
maintain that a bill of rights, aside from being “unnecessary 
in the proposed Constitution,” would “even be dangerous” 
since it “would contain various exceptions to powers not 
granted and, on this very account, would afford a collaborate 
pretext to claim more than were granted.” * 

The individual right, however, that stands in the fore- 
ground in Hamilton’s speeches and writings, is that of priv- 
ate property, once referred to by him as “‘the great and fun- 
damental distinction in society.” ** In the later years of the 
war, Hamilton proved his belief in the sacrosanctity of prop- 
erty by taking the side of the public creditors,** and the 
army.*®> He even wanted the rights of the Tories under the 
Treaty of Paris to be protected, maintaining that there was 
“no option, on the part of the particular states, as to further 
confiscations, prosecutions, or injuries of any kind, to person, 
liberty, or property. on account of anything done in the war,” 
and observing “waitn great regret, the intemperate proceed- 
ings among the people in different parts of the State” of New 
York.** Also, irrespective of political consequences, he de- 
fended property of the Tories against an act of the New York 
legislature.*” In the Federalist Papers Hamilton repeatedly 
emphasized the necessity for the protection of property, and 
indicated that from among the individual's rights, those of 
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property are the most important.** A most beautiful proof 
of his unequivocal belief in the protection of private prop- 
erty was, again, given shortly before his death. Hamilton’s 
testament, written on July 9, 1804, the day before his duel 
with Burr, is mainly concerned with the payment of his debts. 
He ordered the executors of his will to sell his property “and 
out of the proceeds to pay all the debts which I shall owe at 
the time of my decease; in whole, if the fund be sufficient; 
proportionably, if it shall be insufficient; and the residue, if 
any there shall be, to pay and deliver to my excellent and 
dear wife, Elizabeth Hamilton. Though, if it should please 
God to spare my life, I may look for a considerable surplus 
out of my present property; yet if he should speedily call me 
to the eternal world, a forced sale, as is usual, may possibly 
render it insufficient to satisfy my debts. I pray God that 
something may remain for the maintenance and education 
of my dear wife and children. But should it on the contrary 
happen that there is not enough for the payment of my debts, 
I entreat my dear children, if they or any of them shall ever 
be able, to make up the deficiency. I without hesitation 
commit to their delicacy a wish which is dictated by my 
own.” *9 

In view of such an unequivocal belief in the inherent 
value of private property, it can hardly be surprising that 
Hamilton should come forth at a time when, under the Con- 
federation, private property was increasingly infringed upon 
by debtor-majorities who controlled some of the state legis- 
latures, with statements against such sheer majority rule or, 
as it was then called, democracy. Gouverneur Morris stated 
that Hamilton “detested” democracy, “because he believed it 
must end in despotism, and, be in the same time, destructive 
of public morality.” *° “Individuals have been already too 
long sacrificed to public convenience,” wrote Hamilton to 
Governor Clinton in 1783, when the debtor element in the 
states was ascendant, “it will be shocking, and indeed an 
eternal reproach to this country, if we begin the peaceable 
enjoyment of our independence by a violation of all the prin- 
ciples of honesty and true policy.” ** In a letter to Washing- 
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‘ton, Hamilton spoke of the democratic vogue as “the present 
epidemic frenzy” which he hoped would subside.*? He want- 
ed government to “check the impudence of democracy,” 
charging that “the turbulent and changing” mass of the 
people “seidom judge or determine right.” ‘* Blaming the 
‘state legislatures for being “tainted with the spirit of fac- 
tion” and contaminated with “those occasional ill-humors, 
or temporary prejudices and propensities, which . . . beget 
injustice and oppressions of a part of the community”, name- 
ly, the property-owning minority, Hamilton complained of 
“those practices . . . of the State governments which have 
undermined the foundations of property and credit, have 
planted mutual distrust in the breasts of all classes of citizens, 
and have occasioned an almost universal prostration of 
morals.” 4 


From these polemics against democracy we should not, 
however, conclude that Hamilton was in favor of an exclus- 
ion of the people in government. His praise of the English 
government at the Constitutional Convention*® can hardly 
be taken for a confession to monarchy as a mere one-man 
rule, since the English constitution provided for popular 
participation in government. As a matter of fact, Hamilton 
at that time expressed concern rather than approval with 
respect to monarchical tendencies. Although denouncing “an 
excess of the spirit of [democratic] liberty,” he wanted Con- 
gress, a democratic institution, to continue.** He complained 
that the Articles’ “fundamental defect is a want of power in 
Congress” *? and thus recognized the necessity for an increase 
of power for the democratic branch of government. His prop- 
ositions for a Constitution of Government, introduced on the 
floor of the Federal Convention, restricted the power of the 
popular branch of the national legislature, it is true. Never- 
theless, it recognized popular government. The Assembly was 
to be elected by the people directly, both the Senate and the 
Executive indirectly.“* In the Debates of the New York 
Convention, Hamilton took issue with those “few specula- 
tive and skeptical reasoners” who were afraid that the Con- 
stitution established a monarchical form of government, 
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maintaining that ‘we all, with equal sincerity, profess to be 
anxious for the establishment of a republican government 

. and I presume that I shall not be disbelieved when I 
declare, that it is an object, of all others, the nearest and most 
dear to my own heart.” ** Four years later, in a letter to 
Colonel Carrington, Hamilton expressed concern as to “the 
existence of a monarchical party meditating the destruction 
of ... republican government,” continuing, ‘‘as to my own 
political creed, I give it to you with the utmost sincerity. I 
am affectionately attached to the republican theory. . . . This 
is the real language of my heart, . . . and I add that I have 
strong hopes of the success of that theory.” °° A few months 
before his death, Hamilton, confronted with the accusation 
that either in 1798, or prior to the Federal Convention, he 
tried to establish a monarchy in the United States, vehement- 
ly refuted this “very odious slander” in a letter to Governor 
Clinton." And his old political foe confirmed that such a 
charge was “odious and disreputable.” * 

In summary, it can be said that Hamilton’s concept of the 
ideal form of government, as evidenced in his early writings, 
did not undergo fundamental changes during his later life, 
when consicerations of statesmanship had taken prevalence 
over youthful fervor. He continued in his belief in protec- 
tion from governmental oppression, as well as in the citizen’s 
participation in government. Also, he continued to consider 
popular government as nothing but a means for the protec- 
tion of the individual, instituted for “the public happi- 
ness.” 5? While maintaining that “the deliberate sense of the 
community should govern the conduct of those to whom they 
intrust the management of their affairs,” °* Hamilton was. 
not blind to the fact that popular government may be a ma- 
jority rule which, in its “excesses,” °° could degenerate into 
a despotism of the popular magistrates,** or into a rule of an 
“overbearing majority” ** that was susceptible to “every 
sudden breeze of passion,” °* and likely to proceed to “op- 
pressions of the minor party.” ** Popular government ap- 
peared to him as “the essential . . . security for the rights and 
privileges of the people,” * to be sure. But, important as it. 
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was, it nevertheless was nothing more than just such a secur- 
ity for the individual’s rights and privileges, and therefore 
by no means superior to those rights. It was this form of 
popular government, in which the participation principle 
was subordinated to the protection principle, which corre- 
sponded to Hamilton’s ideal of government throughout his 
life, and was given by him the name “Free Government.” * 


To insure the existence of Free Government, Hamilton 
became an ardent promoter of the Union, and thereby a 
builder of the American nation. His criticism of conditions 
under the Articles of Confederation had already begun dur- 
ing the war. In 1780, Hamilton complained of a want of 
power in Congress, and also a lack of method and energy in 
the administration.** Three years later, he wrote to Governor 
Clinton that “every day proves more and more the insuffic- 
iency of the Confederation.” * At the close of the war he was 
afraid of “dangerous prejudices, in the particular States, op- 
posed to those measures which alone can give stability and 
prosperity to the Union.” Regretting that “there is a fatal 
opposition to Continental views,” ** Hamilton stated that “it 
now only remains, to make solid establishments within, to 
perpetuate our Union, to prevent our being a ball in the 
hands of European powers, bandied against each other at 
their pleasure; in fine, to make our independence truly a 
blessing.” *° In his Resolutions for a General Convention, 
he considered it essential to the happiness and security of 
these states, that their union should be established on the 
most solid foundations.®* It is true that in all his criticisms 
of the Articles of Confederation Hamilton is concerned with 
organizational shortcomings of that system. This does not 
mean, however, that he wanted an improvement of these 
defects for the sake of a perfect organization alone. If he had 
been only interested in mere organizational reform, that is, 
an improvement of such technical matters as commerce and 
trade, he would have made a greater effort toward that end 
at Annapolis. Although narrow in scope, an agreement pro- 
viding for a closer union among the states represented would 
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have been some kind of improvement, which would not have 
excluded later reform on a national scale and could easily 
have induced the other states to join in the common enter- 
prise. But Hamilton wanted more, because for him, a more: 
fundamental issue was involved. Seeing the rights of the 
minority oppressed by the popular majorities in many of the- 
states, and aware of the danger that such sheer majority 
despotism might spread, Hamilton sought the more perfect 
Union primarily as a means for the prevention of democratic 
despotism and the retention and re-institution of Free Gov- 
ernment throughout the United States. In order to achieve 
that end, he thought it necessary to slay the political monster, 
—imperium in imperio—on a large scale, and advocated a 
thorough reform of the Articles by the representatives of all 
the states.*? 


The fact that Hamilton wanted the more perfect Union 
as a means for the preservation of free government and the 
protection of the individual’s rights, is brought out most 
clearly in his contributions to the Federalist.** ‘“‘Usurpation 
may rear its crest in each State, and trample upon the liber- 
ties of the people, while the national government could 
legally do nothing more than behold its encroachments with 
indignation and regret,’ Hamilton wrote in essay twenty- 
one, lamenting the conditions under the Confederation 
which were characterized by an infringement upon indivi- 
dual rights, and continued, “a successful faction may erect a 
tyranny on the ruins of order and law, while no succor could 
constitutionally be afforded by the Union to the friends and 
supporters of the government.” *® Reminding the American 
people of “the revolt of a part of .. . North Carolina, the late 
menacing disturbances in Pennsylvania, and the actual in- 
surrections and rebellions in Massachusetts,” 7° occurrences 
in which the debtor factions threatened to overthrow the 
constitutional governments, Hamilton stressed that the dan- 
ger of democratic insurrections was not just speculative and 
warned that the outcome of Shays’ Rebellion might have 
been quite different “if the malcontents had been headed by 
a Caesar or Cromwell.” 7! What is worse, democratic excesses 
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would not be confined within the boundaries of the specific 
state in which they originated but were likely to endanger 
“the peace and liberty of the [other] States.”’"* ““Who can pre- 
dict,” Hamilton asked, ‘“‘what effect a despotism, established 
in Massachusetts, would have upon the liberties of New 
Hampshire or Rhode Island, of Connecticut or New 
York?” ** In order to secure the individual’s freedom from 
the tyranny of the majority, Hamilton wanted the national 
government to guarantee “the preservation of the public 
peace . . . against internal convulsions.” * This necessitated 
“an entire change . . . of the system” *® under the Articles 
through the creation of a strong national government: “Let 
us break the fatal charm which has too long seduced us from 
the paths of felicity and prosperity. The evils we experience 
do not proceed from minute or partial imperfections, but 
from fundamental errors in the structure of the building, 
which cannot be amended otherwise than by an alteration 
in the first principles and main pillars of the fabric.” ** Ham- 
ilton wholeheartedly supported such an alteration of the 
Confederation. But he did not promote the more perfect 
Union merely for Union’s sake. For him, that Union was 
rather “the parent of tranquility, freedom and happiness,” 
a means for the protection of the individual’s rights and the 
institution of Free Government. 


In the preceding pages an attempt was made to show that 
Hamilton was more than a builder of the American nation, 
although, of course, that attribute by itself secures him an 
honor place in the history of this country and ought to en- 
dear him to its patriots. In view of this, it seems strange 
indeed that Woodrow Wilson should have come forth with 
the statement that Hamilton was a great man, but not a great 
American, because “‘he did not think in terms of American 
life.” “* A builder of America, but not a great American? 
Obviously, the originator of the New Freedom shared with 
other foes of Hamilton the prevalent misconceptions of the 
latter’s political ideals. The Virginian, like his predecessor 
Jefferson, was not likely to be too appreciative of Hamil- 
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ton’s insistence on a strong national government. Similarly 
Wilson, the Democrat, like Jefferson, the Republican who 
had been influenced by the spirit of the French Revolution, 
could not be too enthusiastic about Hamilton’s unequivocal 
defense of property and the rights of the minority. Hamil- 
ton’s nationalism and his belief in the sacrosanctity of prop- 
erty indicated to both statesmen a tendency toward a central- 
ized government for the sake of centralization, and toward a 
monarchy under which an annihilation of the states was 
being matched by the exclusion of the majority of the people 
from the affairs of government. Such an opinion, however, 
does not view Hamilton in the right perspective and imputes 
a gross injustice to a man who considered national power in 
a more perfect Union as nothing but a means for the protec- 
tion of the individual’s rights, and who, while denouncing 
oppressive majority rule—though not more than Jefferson 
had done before he went to France™*—never wavered in his 
support of popular government. Two years before his death, 
Hamilton wrote Gouverneur Morris: “Mine is an odd des- 
tiny. Perhaps no man in the United States has sacrificed or 
done more for the present Constitution than myself; and 
contrary to all my anticipations of its fate, as you know from 
the very beginning, I am still laboring to prop the frail and 
worthless fabric.” *° With the Jeffersonians in power, Ham- 
ilton felt that his work for free government had not been 
completed by having helped to bring about the Const*.u- 
tional Convention, the ratification of the Constitution, and 
that document’s implementation under the Federalists. His 
support of the Constitution was to continue in spite of an 
increasing opposition to his interpretation of the fundamen- 
tal law. He thought it worth the effort, even if it seemed to 
bring him to the verge of despondency.*! For the Constitu- 
tion meant more to him than just an instrument for the 
establishment of the more perfect Union and national power. 
For Hamilton the Constitution was, as is clearly shown in his 
classical commentary to that law, the Federalist,** the very 
embodiment of the ideas of the American Revolution, un- 
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spoiled by French influence, an incorporation of his ideal of 
Free Government. 
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ON THE AMERICAN MIGRATIONS 


ROY L. BUTTERFIELD * 


MERICANS have always been a highly mobile people. 
No sooner had European adventurers become estab- 


lished on these shores than they began to seek even 
newer abodes. Although there has been a deal of nostalgic 
reminiscence about “how dear to my heart are the scenes 
of my childhood,” sparing the tree that in youth sheltered 
me and “home, sweet home,” Americans have never been 
firmly tied to a particular piece of soil. New adventures, 
greener pastures or promising opportunities in any field 
have been usually sufficient to overcome attachment to the 
youthful environment. Migration became an American char- 
acteristic to be followed to this day. Even after the frontier 
officially closed in 1890, the habit of change continued strong. 
Americans still remove, say to California. A farm family 
which has remained on the same site for one hundred years 
is somewhat a rarity. In New York State such “stay-at-homes”’ 
are sought out to be honored with the personal commenda- 
tion of the Governor himself. 

The whole migration movement had its beginning in those 
early settlements which extended for more than a thousand 
miles along the eastern Atlantic seaboard. It persisted during 
the century and a half while France and England struggled 
for the mastery of the continent. It took on new life after the 
Revolution. Various purchases, annexations and cessions 
gave it additional scope. When all of these forty-eight states 
had at length assumed their present shape and size, some- 


* Mr. Butterfield is a retired educator with a lifelong attachment to the 
study of history. Among his particular interests are the exploration, land 
exploitation and settlement of the United States. He has often written and 
spoken on these topics. He is now the official Historian for Otsego County 
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This paper is the talk he gave to the Family History students at the 
Association’s Seminars on American Culture, July 5, 1957. Those who heard 
him were so anxious to obtain a copy of his address that it is thus made 
available to them and to others interested in the subject, although it is 
more general in content than this quarterly usually prints. 
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where in each of the newer ones could be found descendents 
of families which had once been resident on that narrow strip 
of eastern shore. This presentation may well begin, as did 
they, within the thirteen original colonies. The tabluation 
below gives the information about their first significant set- 
tlements. This is elementary and well-known material, but 
from it can be drawn much pertinent comment. 


Virginia 1607 from England 

New York 1614 Holland 
Massachusetts 1620 England 

New Hampshire 1623 England 
Maryland 1634 England 
Connecticut 1635 Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 1636 Massachusetts 
Delaware 1638 Sweden 
Pennsylvania 1643 Sweden 
North Carolina 1653 Virginia 

New Jersey 1665 New England and New York 
South Carolina 1670 England 
Georgia 1733 England 


In addition Englishmen had established themselves in 
Maine in 1623 and men from Connecticut on LonglIsland in 
1640. The dates listed in the table above are those commonly 
accepted, but require some explanation. Trading posts, gar- 
risons and other evidences of white occupation had earlier 
existed in some of these areas, but no lasting footholds se- 
cured. Pennsylvania was not a separate colony until 1681, 
when its charter was granted to William Penn. Originally it 
was Claimed by the Dutch, along with the areas of Delaware, 
New Jersey, New York and part of Connecticut, as a result 
of the explorations of Henry Hudson and Cornelius May. In 
the great days of Swedish expansion under Gustavus Adol- 
phus, colonies of Swedes and Finns were established near 
present-day Wilmington, Delaware and Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1664 both the Dutch and Swedes thereabout came 
under English rule, but the Swedes along the Delaware clung 
to their lands and their names appear today among the first 
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families of Pennsylvania. The last named colony grew very 
rapidly under the benign rule of the Penn family; at the 
time of the Revolution Philadelphia was the second largest 
city in the British Empire, exceeded only by London. 

New Jersey was created by a stroke of the Duke of York’s 
pen in 1664, and the first permanent settlers came mostly 
from the older northern colonies. But New Jersey had small 
settlements of Dutch and Swedes on its present territory from 
1618 on. In Massachusetts there were really two settlements: 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth were soon outnumbered by the 
Massachusetts Bay Puritans who poured in after 1628, mak- 
ing Massachusetts the most populous of the colonies for a 
time. It should be especially noted that the pioneer residents 
in a number of cases were not directly from overseas and that 
intercolonial migration had thus early begun. 

All this stretch of coast under review was firmly under 
British dominion by 1674, but not all residents then or there- 
after were Britishers. America was a ‘“‘melting pot” from the 
beginning. Most of the Dutch stayed on and have been a very 
valuable and appreciated component here ever since. Wit- 
ness such names as Roosevelt, Schuyler and Frelinghuysen. 
Because of renewed religious persecutions in France, many 
Hugenots began to arrive about 1685. They scattered among 
several colonies, including New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and the Carolinas. John Jay, the first Federal 
Chief Justice was one. Germans were in great numbers. 
About the first were the Mennonites, who gave the name to 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, in 1683. The largest early con- 
tingent of Germans in pre-Revolutionary times were the 
Palatines, whose migration began about 1710 and continued 
for some years. Some Swiss were among them. The Palatines 
made large settlements near Newburg and Rhinebeck on the 
Hudson, at Palatine Bridge and German Flats on the Mo- 
hawk, in southern Pennsylvania, in Maryland and in North 
Carolina. The names Rockefeller, Wanamaker, Herkimer 
and Weiser belong to this group. Another great German mi- 
gration to Pennsylvania occurred in 1717, which included 
Dunkers and Moravians, as well as Mennonites. It is possible 
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that Pennsylvania received 75 per cent of all German immi- 
grants of the period. 

England itself was the principal contributor to the seven- 
teenth century immigration from the British Isles, but these 
were soon joined in force by natives of all the other sections. 
The first considerable number of Welsh were Quakers who 
reached Pennsylvania in 1682 with William Penn’s early 
following am. settled just west of Philadelphia. Welsh place 
names are common there today. Such familiar family names 
as Jones, Lewis and Morgan are borne by Welshmen. Among 
the Scotch, Robert Livingston arrived in New York about 
1675. He has had a remarkabie number of very able descend- 
ents. A goodly number of Scotch reached South Carolina in 
1686. There was also a large migration of these folk to wes- 
tern Pennsylvania in 1718. They moved in behind the Ger- 
mans in the more mountainous regions. The Scotch seem 
often to have sought the highlands. Perhaps these reminded 
them of their earlier homes. The Ulstermen—Scotch by 
descent, but become resident in northern Ireland—followed 
shortly. Among other places, they found residences in Lon- 
donderry, New Hampshire, near Lake Champlain, and on 
the headwaters of the Delaware. The Cherry Valley settle- 
ment, site of the tragic Revolutionary massacre, was of these 
people. All the nationalities mentioned participated in the 
later surge to the westward. 

This resumé indicates that Pennsylvania had the most 
greatly diversified rural population of all the colonies. This 
was due both to the tolerant attitude of the proprietors and 
to their effective advertising in Europe. Even thus early, New 
York City had a wider range, but city dwellers do not mean 
very much in the migration story. 

By 1640 the English colonial population had become sig- 
nificant. The 28,000 of that date were chiefly in New Eng- 
land, due to the recent Puritan arrivals. In 1660 the English 
and Dutch together numbered 85,000. Of all sorts there were 
262,000 in 1700 and over a million in 1750. At the first Fed- 
eral census in 1790 this had increased to nearly four million 
all east of the Mississippi, with probably not more than 175,- 
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000 west of the Alleghanies. As these numbers grew, more 
land had to be occupied constantly. In the pre-Revolutionary 
period the American migration was not altogether a “west- 
ward movement.” With the eastern coast the first to be colon- 
ized, the over-all direction was necessarily to the west, but 
not too far. There were a number of obstacles. There were 
Indians who had to be handled gingerly. The English could 
generally depend upon Iroquois friendship but in return had 
to protect these tribes from white encroachments. For this 
cause settlers could not enter western New York or the Ohio 
Country. To the north and farther west the Indian alliances 
were mainly with the French, who claimed to the head waters 
of all streams flowing into the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, 
the Ohio and the Mississippi. The French indeed were the 
first to explore this region. They proposed to encircle the 
English with a long line of fortifications and settlements in 
enforcement of their pretensions. Such place names as Pres- 
que Isle, Detroit, Duluth, Vincennes, St. Louis and New Or- 
leans remain as reminders of these efforts. British victory in 
the Seven Years’ War removed the French threat but the 
Royal Proclamation Line of 1763 limited white settlement 
to the Atlantic drainage basin. In more detail, that line began 
at Lake Champlain, passed north of the Mohawk, met the 
Susquehanna at present Owego, New York, followed the 
Alleghany highlands south and reached the Atlantic at the 
northern boundary of Florida, then a Spanish possession. It 
was not a good line from the colonists’ point of view. Some 
hundreds of Americans were already beyond it in western 
Pennsylvania, in West Virginia and in Tennessee. At the big- 
gest Indian pow-wow ever yet held, braves from as far as 
Illinois and Wisconsin and rep; esentatives of all the middle 
colonies, and including Virginia, met at Fort Stanwix (now 
Rome, N. Y.) and revised it to form what was known as the 
“Line of Property.” From the eastern end of Oneida Lake, 
this ran the length of the Unadilla River, jumped overland 
to the north-east New York-Pennsylvania corner, thence to 
Owego, down the Susquehanna to its west branch, over to 
Pittsburg and along the Ohio to the mouth of the Tennes- 
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see. By this agreement some New York land was returned to 
Indian custody, but those more important areas just men- 
tioned as partly occupied, and the whole of Kentucky, were 
no longer restricted. ‘There was then room for current needs. 
Discord had already arisen between the colonies and the 
mother country, open warfare soon followed, migration 
slowed down while men attended to this more pressing affair. 

While cut off from forbidden territory, land seekers went 
wherever possible, west as they could, but north and south as 
well. The whole frontier line moved inland. Massachusetts 
helped to increase the population of both New Hampshire 
and Maine, the latter becoming her dependency. Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island all contributed to Ver- 
mont, where there were some arrivals by 1724. Many of these 
made that trip by degrees, stopping a while in New Hamp- 
shire or western Massachusetts en route. Ethan Allen, with 
his brother Seth and his cousin Remember Baker, didn’t get 
to Vermont from his birthplace in Litchfield, Connecticut, 
until 1769, but when he did he made some noise. Men of 
Connecticut, asserting that their charter gave them the right, 
established themselves in the Wyoming Valley in northern 
Pennsylvania. The Dutch multiplied their settlements on 
the Hudson, for some distance up the Mohawk and Schoharie 
Valleys, crossed the lower triangle of New York to the Dela- 
ware and also occupied a brodd belt in New Jersey. The 
Germans and Scotch-Irish, already in Pennsylvania, filled in 
the western part of that state. Beginning in 1726, Maryland- 
ers and Pennsylvanians started up the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia and by 1751 were on the Yadkin River in north- 
western North Carolina. Settlement had begun in West Vir- 
ginia in 1729 and in eastern Tennessee in 1757. Indeed, the 
heaviest movement at this period was southwestward. 

The corrected line of property as drawn in 1768 permitted 
more outlying settlements before the Revolution. One of 
these, although disappointing in its outcome, placed Ameri- 
cans right on the eastern bank of the lower Mississippi. By 
order of the King in 1765 many persons who had rendered 
signal service in the late war with the French were offered 
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grants of land. General Phineas Lyman, of Suffield, Connec- 
ticut, had been most dependable and efficient. He hoped to 
share in this bounty. He organized his former fellow officers 
into a company styled “the Military Adventurers” and visited 
England to advance a scheme for settlements all down the 
Mississippi below the mouth of the Ohio. Believing that he 
would secure a large tract at Natchez, Mississippi, he led four 
hundred New England families there in 1770. It was an 
unpropitious location. Rightfully or not, Spain was holding 
Natchez as part of her West Florida territory and Spain had 
been allied with England in the late war. The grant did not 
materialize, but the group was allowed to remain as squat- 
ters. This matter was not cleared until 1794, but many did 
so remain and descendents are there yet. Another case was 
Kentucky whose attractions had been under investigation 
since 1750. James Harrod went there with Pennsylvanians in 
1774. Daniel Boone, who will be mentioned again, led in 
more from North Carolina the next year. This was well- 
timed for the defense of the western frontiers during the 
Revolution. Success there denied the British any rights in the 
Ohio Valley in the ensuing peace arrangements. The Indians, 
fighting as British allies, also lost out and the “Line of Prop- 
erty” became passé. The possible frontier was now the Mis- 
sissippi—all the way. 

Prompt advantage was taken of the opportunity. New Eng- 
landers began to flood New York in 1785. They kept coming 
for forty years. The states’ conflicting claims to westward 
lands were resolved by cessions to the general government. 
Already in 1788 the Reverend Manasseh Cutler and General 
Rufus Putnam had an impressive colony at Marietta on the 
Ohio River. The purchase of the Louisiana Country in 1803 
was a huge new challenge. Americans were in Minnesota in 
1805, in Montana in 1809, and had reached the Pacific in 
both Oregon and Washington by 1811. Thus within three 
decades after Independence, they had found homes all across 
the continent. 


Florida can be omitted from this discussion of early mi- 
grations, but its purchase from Spain in 1819 gave the United 
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States its most ancient settlement, that of St. Augustine, 
made in 1565. 

Ambitious Americans often carried on enterprises far be- 
yond the protection of their own flag, but finally these came 
out all right. They were even turning points in the territorial 
expansion of the United States, and in the attainment of the 
political and economic eminence which they have today. 
Moses Austin, born in 1761 at Durham, Connecticut, learned 
to reduce lead ore, and made bullets for the patriot armies 
‘during the Revolution. He was mining lead in southwestern 
Virginia in 1789. In 1796 he found a better location in Mis- 
souri, then under Spanish control. In 1820 he obtained per- 
mission from the Spanish officials at San Antonio to settle 
three hundred American families in such part of Texas as he 
might choose. He did not live to complete this plan, but his 
-son Stephen did, and the three hundred were soon followed 
by twelve hundred more. Mexico, freed from Spain in 1821, 
for a time welcomed Americans into Texas. In 1834, 20,000 
-of them were there, mostly coming from the southern states. 
Here is the key to the independence of Texas and its annexa- 
tion to our Union in 1846. Stephen Austin is the acknowl- 
edged founder of Texas and its capital bears his name. An 
-able second was Samuel Houston, an Ulster-Scot by descent 
and a native of Virginia. He removed to Tennessee, where 
he learned soldiering under Andrew Jackson, going to Texas 
in 1829. Within six weeks after the Mexican massacre of 
Texans at the Alamo, he led more of them to the decisive 
victory for their independence. In this connection may be 
mentioned that prototype of the southern frontiersman— 
David Crockett. Of Irish parentage, he was born in Tennes- 
:see. Possibly the most unique character ever to have held a 
seat in Congress, he arrived in Texas just in time to fall at 
the Alamo and to become one of the most celebrated charac- 
ters in American folk lore. 

When General John C. Fremont arrived in Sacramento on 
his alleged scientific exploring trip in 1844, he found 500 
Americans already located on the Pacific shores. Although 
:some had married Spanish senoritas and had settled down to 
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such prosaic pursuits as raising cattle or dealing in hides and 
tallow, all were willing that the American flag should again 
fly over their residences. Fremont managed to remain until 
war broke out with Mexico in 1846, whereupon both his 
scientists and the American-born residents became soldiers 
and the United States became assured of California. The 
area then ceded in that name by Mexico is more than three 
times the size of the present state. Since Utah is therein a 
diversion may be made to consider another migration, one 
which was affected by the same international situation. The 
two first great Mormon leaders, Joseph Smith and Brigham 
Young, were both natives of Vermont and both had removed 
in early life to central New York. With their followers they 
had endured much persecution at the hands of their neigh- 
bors at successive residences in Ohio, Missouri and Illinois, 
and after the martyrdom of their prophet, Smith, resolved 
to find a place apart. When the long trek to Salt Lake City 
was begun, that area was in Mexican possession, but by the 
time it ended, the travelers found themselves again in Ameri- 
can dominions. 


Contemporaneously with our differences with Mexico, 
friction was also developing with the British over the Ore- 
gon Country. American interest there had been stimulated 
by the Lewis and Clark expedition, by the reports of New 
England sea captains, by missionaries to the Indians and by: 
John Jacob Astor’s American Fur Company, but the name 
to remember there is that of Marcus Whitman. Born at Rush- 
ville, New York, he studied medicine and practiced for a 
time, including four years in Upper Canada. In 1836 he 
went to Oregon as a physician, teacher and agriculturalist 
under the auspices of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Soon afterward he opened a wagon road whereby 
families could—and did—reach that area. Such an undertak- 
ing had before been considered beyond reason. In 1843 a 
thousand persons pursued that Oregon Trail to the end. A. 
larger company followed two years later. These hailed from 
many states, but largely from those bordering the Ohio. In. 
1847 Whitman was killed by the superstitious Indians he had. 
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faithfully served, but what he had done was enough so that 
Oregon was already indisputably under American rule. The 
early American boundary on the Atlantic was now matched 
by its counterpart on the Pacific west, and Uncle Sam had 
“land enough to give us all a farm.” 

The migration patterns developed over the years, and for 
the areas mentioned are infinite in their variations. They 
can perhaps be best presented by citing actual examples, of 
which some have already been given. The most natural and 
common mode of advance was by relatively short removals 
into adjacent territory, and this repeated by succeeding gen- 
erations as new lands became available. In point are the 
families of two of our martyred presidents. Samuel Lincoln 
came from Hingham, England, to Hingham, Massachusetts, 
in 1637. His son, Mordecai, lived out his years in Massachu- 
setts, but Mordecai, of the next generation, removed to Berks 
County, Pennsylvania. His son John went on to the Shenan- 
doah Valley in Virginia. John had five sons of whom four 
found homes in either Ohio, Kentucky or Tennessee. Abra- 
ham’s grandfather and his father, Thomas, chose the blue- 
grass country and there the future president was born, al- 
though his father’s restlessness carried him on to later resi- 
dences in Indiana and Illinois. For four American genera- 
tions, Garfields stayed at Watertown, Massachusetts. Solo- 
mon, of the fifth, removed once to Worcester in the same state 
and again to Worcester, New York. Solomon’s grandson, at 
the age of twenty-one, went thence in 1820 to Ohio, where 
James A. was born ten years later. Tragedies, common 
enough in such families, especially befell the Garfields. The 
president’s father, Abraham, died of burns suffered in a 
forest fire. His grandfather, Thomas, died of smallpox, aged 
twenty-eight, and his great-grandfather, Solomon, was killed 
by a falling tree. 

Often times one man changed location several times within 
his life span and may have died far indeed from his birth- 
place. The well-remembered Daniel Boone was born at Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania. At the age of sixteen he removed with his 
parents to North Carolina. Allusion has already been made 
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to his being in Kentucky in 1775. Losing his holdings there 
through a contested title, he went to West Virginia in 1788, 
and ten years later to Missouri, where a son had preceded 
him. There until 1803 he was on Spanish soil, but from the 
latter date until his death in 1820 he was again an American 
citizen. The surname of Stephen A. Douglas is unmistakably 
Scotch, but the “A” is for Arnold, the name of a Rhode Island 
family to which Douglas was related and which includes 
many distinguished men, as well as the one of notoriety. 
Stephen was born at Brandon, Vermoni. His family removed 
to Ontario County, New York. Stephen, himself was practic- 
ing law at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1833, and was later at St. Louis 
before becoming established at Jacksonville, Illinois, and 
Lincoln’s noted political rival. Lewis Cass, originally of 
Exeter, New Hampshire, taught school at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, lived at both Marietta and Zanesville, Ohio, and be- 
came the first territorial governor of Michigan. Later on men 
went much farther. Leland Stanford was a native of Water- 
vliet, New York, was a lawyer at Port Washington, Wiscon- 
sin, before going on to California in 1852. There he was a 
“Great Mogul” in railroads, governor of the state in Civil 
War days, and the founder of a famous university. The career 
of a long-time associate is somewhat parallel. Among the most 
prominent of Connecticut families have been the Hunting- 
tons, but there Collis P. was a “‘poor relation.” For a while 
he peddled watches in the South. At the age of twenty-one, 
with his brother Solon, he opened a successful store at One- 
onta, New York. In 1849 he became a Californian, but as a 
merchant not as a prospector. His is the greatest name in 
California’s railroad history, and his connections with like 
enterprises in other parts of the country were extensive. The 
famed Huntington Memorial Library and Art Gallery at 
San Marino was founded and endowed by Henry E. Hunting- 
ton, Solon’s son, who inherited much of his childless uncle’s 
vast estate. 

Sometimes a person reached a far objective in a single leap. 
John A. Quitman, German by descent, was born at Rhine- 
beck on the Hudson, and was barely of legal age when he 
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reached Natchez, Mississippi in 1821. He became a major- 
general in the Mexican War, governed Mexico City after its 
capture, and later his adopted state. A Mississippi county is 
named for him. These long and uninterrupted journeys 
might be the result of unusual stimulation such as the Cali- 
fornia gold discoveries or the intersectional struggle over 
whether Kansas should be slave or free. Charles Robinson, 
first governor of Kansas as a state, combined these two ex- 
periences. Both a physician and a newspaper editor, he was 
also a “Forty-niner.” In California he displayed powers of 
leadership but returned to his native Massachusetts and in 
1854 became agent of the New England Emigrant Aid Soci- 
ety, formed to insure that Kansas should be free. This move- 
ment achieved its aim but not without fierce opposition, com- 
ing from as far as Georgia and the Carolinas. 

This listing of representative cases can be readily extended 
to cover any desired locality in the Union, but there is room 
for but few more, taking them from both north and south. 
Isaac Shelby, the first governor of Kentucky, was a native of 
Maryland. President Andrew Jackson’s parents came directly 
from Ireland to North Carolina, but his own reputation was 
made in Tennessee. The family of John Sevier, a man of 
French extraction, made many removals on their way from 
Virginia to the site of the proposed new state of Franklin 
in the southern Appalachian highlands. That notion did not 
receive Federal approval, but Sevier was the first governor 
of Tennessee, serving six terms. No family name is apt to be 
encountered more frequently in the United States than that 
of Comstock. Some had been with General Lyman. It is 
found everywhere in New England and perhaps a score of the 
name have held important offices in New York, including a 
chief justice of the Court of Appeals. Darius Comstock, first 
of Cumberland, Rhode Island, was a contractor on the Erie 
Canal and later a leading Michigan figure in lumber. More 
will be said of another family member and his son. Noah 
Comstock migrated successively from Warren, Connecticut, 
to Cooperstown, New York, Trenton, Ontario, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and finally to Blissfield, Michigan. Son Henry, born 
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while the family was in Canada, became one of the pic- 
turesque “mountain men,” trapping in the Rockies for the 
American Fur Company. Participating in the Mexican War, 
he was thereafter at Santa Fe. There he succumbed to the 
California gold fever, In 1856 he arrived in Nevada and suc- 
ceeded in acquiring a quarter interest in what turned out to 
be the fabulous “Comstock Lode,” the first large silver strike 
in the nation. From this hundreds of millions of ore were 
eventually extracted, but Comstock had sold out too soon 
and for a few thousands of dollars. He left Nevada in 1862 to 
continue prospecting in Idaho and Montana, dying in 1862, 
probably from a robber’s bullet. 

Enough has been said to show that the men who moved 
beyond the ancient Proclamation Line of the Alleghanies 
were of varied backgrounds, occupations and intentions, but 
it should be emphasized that all, up to 1840 at least, were 
of purely American stock, rooted here since pre-Revolution- 
ary times. Sectionally, a line drawn due west from the lati- 
tude of New York City through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois would fairly divide the land appropriated by the 
New Englanders and their more southern neighbors. 

In the progress of settlement several types of pioneers 
appeared. Leading off was the Indian trader. He ventured far 
into the wilderness and returned to civilization to dispose of 
his wares. He was no settler but he learned the lay of the 
land. Closely following was a “Leatherstocking”’ character, 
as we know him from Cooper’s tales. He was usually a hun- 
ter, trapper and a squatter, not troubling himself with land 
ownership. Thus he could move on with scant delay when he 
saw the smoke from another chimney. Not one himself, his 
presence foretold that real settlers were on the way. Among 
the actual land seekers the early large proprietors recognized 
and described three groups. First, the man quite without 
means who could secure a tenancy, fence a small clearing, 
erect a mean dwelling and hold on until newer arrivals en- 
hanced local land values. Then he could transfer his lease, 
sell his “betterments” (as he called his improvements) at 
some profit and start over elsewhere. Eventually he might 
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improve his position, but more often he was what our grand- 
fathers called “a poor manager.” Notwithstanding, he was 
a real factor in the rapidity of the westward advance. Second 
was the one of scarcely better economic standing but with 
more talent and ambition. He came early, bought land, 
worked hard, was thrifty and stayed long enough to enjoy the 
rewards of his endeavors. He would have the respect and 
confidence of his neighbors and might become the town 
supervisor, the county sheriff, a captain in the militia or even 
have much weightier public responsibilities. Of his many 
children, some would likely migrate farther. Finally, was the 
person who already had some property but foresaw an oppor- 
tunity to become affluent in a newer situation. He delayed 
removal until the severer hardships of pioneer days were 
past, home sites well cleared, roads laid out and markets avail- 
able. Then selling his former possessions, he had attractive 
cash to secure a choice location, some left over to erect a fine 
house, and perhaps even to engage in other enterprises. He 
might build mills, become a successful merchant, give his 
sons an excellent education and a head start in a promising 
new town. By his time missionaries were being sent to the 
“infant settlements.” Craftsmen of various sorts, doctors and 
lawyers (at the county seats) also appeared. These classes 
desired some land at least and in the new situations they 
could procure it. 


Transportation to new sites was often by water and this 
mode was long continued. Such travel had its disadvantages. 
Rivers sometimes flowed the wrong way and poling up was 
slow and hard. Nearly all eastern rivers had falls or rapids re- 
quiring portages. New England had the Atlantic coast and 
Long Island Sound but otherwise was poorly supplied in this 
respect. New York has always had the best water system in the 
East. Sloops could sail up the Hudson to Albany. Thence, 
with some interruptions, Lake Ontario, the Finger Lake 
regions and the Susquehanna could be reached. The route 
of Jacob Morris from New York City to Otsego County in 
1787 was by water. So was that of the Wadsworth brothers 
from Durham, Connecticut, to the Genesee country in 1790. 
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In 1805 the newly-married William Hodge left his father’s 
home in Richfield Springs, New York, and went overland to 
Utica. He continued by way of the Mohawk, Oneida Lake, 
the Oswego River and Lake Ontario. With a portage around 
Niagara Falls and a further short voyage above he came to 
Buffalo. Numberless pioneers used the Ohio, which did flow 
the right way. After 1811 there were steam boats on that 
river and on the Mississippi. These were able to go both 
ways. The opening of the Erie and Champlain canals in 1825 
heralded a new era in water travel. All New England could 
now reach the Northwest Territory by this route and it was 
immediately and hugely used. Other states were now inspired 
to dig canals but their importance for migration was minor. 
Where water courses didn’t serve or were closed by winter 
weather, resort must be had to land. The idea of land travel 
implies that there would be roads, but this was not altogether 
true. New country did not have the wealth to provide roads 
worthy of the name. Hence, while the pioneer might start 
his journey on a real highway near his erstwhile home, this 
might degenerate into a muddy, rutted trace, with foot-high 
stumps, then a “blazed trail”, and he might have to cut his 
own way at the final stage. Perhaps he had walked out from 
Connecticut to his selected location in Ohio and had attend- 
ed to such preliminaries before walking back to bring his 
family in. Fantastic as they may appear to a people who enter 
an automobile for even a half-mile trip, such long foot jour- 
neys were actually made. In the north many travelers waited 
for frost and snow and then got out their sleighs. The roads 
were then hard and large loads slipped easily along. Even 
such large streams as the Hudson were crossed on the ice. 
Land companies occasionally saw to it that a highway was 
opened for their clients. Such were Boone’s Wilderness Road 
through the Cumberland Gap into Kentucky and Charles 
Williamson’s road from Williamsport, Pennsylvania, to the 
Genesee River. Other roads were primarily intended for mili- 
tary use, for conveying the mail, or as market and supply 
routes to serve localities already fairly populated. General 
Forbes’ Road to Pittsburg, the Boston Post Road, the 
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National Road from Cumberland, Maryland through 
Wheeling and Vincennes to St. Louis, and the Great Western 
Turnpike across New York are examples. But whatever the 
original intention, any road could help families going that 
way. Other much used routes were the one from Lake Cham- 
plain running north of the Adirondacks to the St. Lawrence; 
the early Catskill way from the Hudson to the Susquehanna; 
Zane’s Trace from near Wheeling across Ohio to Marysville 
in Kentucky; and the great roads from Philadelphia to the 
Carolina back country, one by the way of Richmond and 
the other up the Shenandoah. Nashville was an early road 
center, being connected with Louisville, Richmond, Savan- 
nah and New Orleans. Overland routes west of the Missis- 
sippi were begun about 1843, and twenty-five years later there 
were several wagon ways to reach the Pacific. First was the 
Oregon Trail from St. Joseph, Missouri, with branches at 
South Pass, Wyoming, one opened by the Mormons to Salt 
Lake City and another by the gold seekers to Sacramento. 
The old trail to Santa Fe, beginning at the same point as 
the preceding, was extended on to Los Angeles. A road from 
Memphis through Fort Smith, Arkansas, fed into this. In the 
north, a route was laid out from St. Paul along the border 
to Walla Walla, Washington. All this has been but a sampl- 
ing of the roads needed to serve the vast territory now com- 
prising the United States. 

One associates the long wagon trips with the settlement of 
the western plains, but they originated east of the Mississippi. 
Elkanah Brush, a Quaker of Vermont, in company with other 
Yankees, made one of 1200 miles in 1820. He was then fifty- 
eight. Some account of the intinerary followed has been left 
by Elkanah’s son Daniel, then seven years old. Leaving Ver- 
gennes, Lake Champlain was crossed near its northern ex- 
tremity, so they probably used the usual Vermonters’ road to 
the St. Lawrence. Passing through Erie, Pennsylvania, they 
came down to the Cumberland Road, likely at Columbus, 
Ohio. They pursued that as yet uncompleted trail to its end 
and crossed into Missouri, intending to settle there. But the 
Missouri Compromise had been effected just that year and 
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by its provisions Missouri became a slave state. This was too 
much for Quakers and the company backtracked into south- 
ern Illinois. The people there were then practically all from 
the South, but the Northwest Ordinance had declared that 
Illinois should be free territory. There the Brushes remained. 
Son Dainel founded a town, a college and was a general in 
the Civil War. 


Railroad construction began in the East in the 1830's and 
there was through transportation to the Mississippi before 
the Civil War. This was in time to serve the later waves of 
homesteaders on their way to such locations as Minnesota, 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 


That the wholesale westward trend would have vast effects 
can be assumed, but these can also be proved from many 
angles. In the 1790-1800 decade, population growth in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut was virtually zero. In the South the 
results were not as drastic, but there was a marked slowing 
down. Virginia gained 17 per cent and North Carolina 21 
per cent in that period. Meanwhile New York increased by 
73 per cent and Kentucky’s population tripled. Ohio counted 
its first million in 1840, Tennessee in 1850, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky and Missouri all in 1860. Among New England 
states only Massachusetts could boast that total as soon. An- 
other result can be seen in the shift of political power. In the 
first four decades under our present Constitution all six 
presidents were chosen from either Virginia or Massachu- 
setts. In the next forty years only three of the eight elected 
were from the original states; the other five came from be- 
yond the eastern range of mountains. It may perhaps be bet- 
ter said that they came back, for Jackson and Polk were born 
in North Carolina and Harrison and Taylor in Virginia, 
leaving only Lincoln as a native Westerner. 


A point still to be made is that commonly not all of a fam- 
ily name went forth. There are still Fletchers and Parkers in 
Massachusetts, Perrys and Winsors in Rhode Island, Boyn- 
tons and Sills in Connecticut. This pattern continued as later 
generations moved on and on. The names of Bissell and Bliss, 
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Gregory and Gott even now mark stopping points on their 
ancestors’ westward paths. 

A brief look at the impelling causes of these American mi- 
grations will close this discussion. At the close of the Revolu- 
tion the former colonies were deeply in debt and taxes had 
to be high. The depreciation in Continental currency had 
impoverished many families and with the tax demands these 
could not make a fresh start at home. Farm management 
practices then were poor everywhere in this country. For 
this reason agriculture on the rocky New England soils could 
not long pay. Successive tobacco plantings for many years on 
southern plantations had exhausted the soil there. Beyond 
the mountains were virgin and productive lands. As soon as 
these regions had a way to market easterners could not meet 
the competition—but they could join their competitors. 
Clever advertising by those who had much land to sell and 
enthusiastic reports sent back by earlier adventurers were 
factors. A fairly inclusive explanation lies in the attractive- 
ness of cheap lands of unbounded extent—sufficient to satisfy 
an ambitious people expanding in numbers to an unprece- 
dented degree. About 1750 world population as a whole 
began marvelously to increase. Here families of fourteen 
to twenty children were common, less than seven might be 
termed exceptional. There was not room in the old home 
regions for all members of the rising generations. The indus- 
trial age, with its great cities, had not yet arisen. The period 
was agricultural. Many of the young men learned trades but 
too many for the populace. There was ample room to the 
westward, and so toward the setting sun the multitudes turn- 
ed their way. 
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PORTRAIT OF A PROPHETESS 


HERBERT A. WISBEY, Tha* 


the hospitality of western New York in the late eigh- 

teenth century was the Publick Universal Friend. 
Born Jemima Wilkinson in 1752, she startled her native 
town of Cumberland, Rhode Island, in 1776 by declaring 
that she had died during a serious illness and that her body 
was now possessed of another spirit. Never again did she 
use the name Jemima Wilkinson, but as the Universal Friend 
began to preach a doctrine that resembled the Quaker faith 
into which she had been born. Her eloquence as a preacher 
and her attractive personality won her a number of followers 
in Rhode Island, Connecticut and Pennsylvania, some of 
them citizens of wealth and position. 

For more than forty years this dynamic woman never 
faltered in her role of a reborn spirit called to preach to an 
unregenerate world. With consummate skill and indomit- 
able will she followed her call undeterred by ridicule or 
charges of blasphemy. In 1788 some of her proselytes began 
the establishment of a New Jerusalem in the Finger Lake 
section of New York State and were joined by the Universal 
Friend two years later. Her first community was near Seneca 
Lake, but soon she moved a few miles further west to a 
pleasant valley that extended northward from the west 
branch of Y-shaped Lake Keuka. There at “Jerusalem,” in 
Yates County, she governed her society until her death in 
1819.1 

Although her society was never large in numbers, Jemima 
Wilkinson was as well known in her day as Mother Ann Lee, 
‘founder of the Shakers. Like Mother Ann, she enjoined her 


Oi: of the most picturesque of the pioneers who sought 





* Dr. Wisbey, Professor of History at Keuka College, Keuka Park, New 
York, has a doctorate from Columbia University, and is the author of Soldiers 
Without Swords, a history of the Salvation Army in the United States. He is 
working currently on a biographical sketch of John L. D. Mathies (1780-1834) 
and a checklist of his paintings. 
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followers to “shun the wicked world” and to practice celi- 
bacy. The fact that husbands and wives were permitted to 
live together made the last injunction difficult to enforce, 
fortunately for many of the present inhabitants of Yates 
County. The Friend’s New Jerusalem was not a socialist 
experiment, however, but a community of individual land- 
owners who prospered or failed according to their industry 
and skill. The Universal Friend held no property in her own 
name, but the largest estate in the settlement was held in 
trust for her by her closest associate. Her followers worked 
her acres and supplied her wants in response to the request, 
“The Friend hath need of that.” A group of dedicated women 
disciples ran the Friend’s household and cared for her per- 
sonal needs. 

Her personal appearance was distinctive. Attractive, with 
a nice figure, the Universal Friend wore a number of men’s 
garments as part of her usual costume. She commonly wore 
a man’s cape, shirt, waistcoat, stock or neckcloth, and a 
broad-brimmed hat. She was described at the age of thirty- 
five as “strait, well made, light Complexion, black Eyes, 
round face, chestnut dark Hair . . . combed turned over 
& not long.” ? Eight years later an observer noted, ‘She is 
said to be about forty years of age but she did not appear 
to be more than thirty. She is of middle stature, well made, 
of a florid countenance, and has fine teeth, and beautiful 
eyes .. . Her black hair was cut short, carefully combed, and 
divided into three ringlets.” * Active for most of her life 
and an accomplished horsewoman, the Friend suffered from 
dropsy during her last years. 


There are many references to attempts made by che Uni- 
versal Friend to heal the sick and even on one occasion to 
raise the dead. The most persistent legend about her, and 
one that is still told and retold from Cumberland, Rhode 
Island, to Lake Keuka, New York, concerns her claim to be 
able to walk on water. The details vary from place to place 
although in the tradition of the true folk story, each narra- 
tor can point out the exact site of the episode. The supposed 
location includes several ponds in Rhode Island, the Housa- 
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tonic River near New Milford, Connecticut, and various sites 
on Seneca and Keuka Lakes in New York State. According 
to the story, Jemima Wilkinson appeared at a scheduled 
meeting to walk on the water. As a prelude she preached a 
stirring sermon on faith, ending with the question, “Do ye 
believe that I can do this? Do ye have faith?” ‘We believe,” 
chorused the assembled crowd. “If ye have faith ye need no 
other evidence,” declared the prophetess and departed. 

There is another, more authentic, testimony of Jemima’s 
effectiveness as a speaker. Charged with blasphemy by an 
alienated follower, the prophetess was brought to trial in 
Canandaigua. After the charges were dismissed, she preached 
before the court. Judge Ambrose Spencer commented: “We 
have heard good counsel, and if we live in harmony with 
what that woman has told us, we shall be sure to be good 
people here, and reach a final rest in Heaven.” * 

The Universal Friend was not without enemies. Stories 
about her pretended miracles and suspected immoralities 
circulated during her lifetime and multiplied and lengthened 
through the years after her death. The tales about Jemima 
told by amused skeptics made better yarns and gained wider 
circulation than the more prosaic memories of the Universal 
Friend that lived on in the families of her followers’ descend- 
ants. 

One amusing although undoubtedly apocryphal anecdote 
still told in Rhode Island relates that Jemima was discovered 
in a compromising position with Judge William Potter, a 
wealthy benefactor, by the Judge’s wife. She was simply 
‘ministering to one of her lambs, explained the prophetess. 
“Minister to your lambs all you want,” Mrs. Potter is sup- 
posed to have retorted, “but in the future please leave my 
old ram alone.” 


Another bit of community gossip was reported by the 
Duc de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt who visited the Friend’s 
Settlements during his celebrated Travels. According to this 
story the Friend claimed that she was visited by apparitions 
of the Lord. One of the young girls who lived in her house 
was said to have witnessed such a nightly visitation and 
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reported that the Lord had a striking resemblance to Squire 
Parker who lived in the neighborhood. Such stories as this 
cannot be reconciled with the accounts of the sincere and 
pious woman who ignored her detractors while she nursed 
the sick, cared for the indigent, and offered hospitality to 
travelers and strangers in a frontier region. 

Much of the unfavorable opinion about the Universal 
Friend that has persisted can be traced to a little book, His- 
tory of Jemima Wilkinson by David Hudson, printed at 
Geneva, New York, in 1821, two years after her death. In this 
volume the author gave full rein to an unrelenting animosity. 
So effective was this publication that a distant kinsman of the 
prophetess, collecting material for a family genealogy just 
after the Civil War, declared that he “had never heard a 
word in her favor, but had formed his opinion from Hud- 
son’s book, and the slurs which were thrown out against her, 
and from finding her name classed among religious impost- 
ers, was greatly surprised on visiting the vicinity of her last 
residence in Yates County, to hear respectable people speak 
highly of her benevolence and moral worth; and these it 
will be remembered, were not her followers.” ® 


The three-story, white frame house built for her by her 
votaries still stands on a hillside commanding a striking view 
of Guyanoga valley and the west branch of Lake Keuka. 
Of the objects associated with the Friend, this house, a 
monogrammed coach now in Canandaigua, and a portrait 
are perhaps the most famous. The portrait in particular has 
been the object of much misunderstanding. It was painted 
by John L. D. Mathies, a local artist in Canandaigua, in 1816, 
about the time the Universal Friend moved into the com- 
modious mansion that was her last residence. One of the 
Friend’s followers, John Malin, spent two years making an 
elaborately carved frame for the painting, working into the 
design the initials U.F. on either side of a cross. The portrait 
hung in the Friend’s room during her lifetime and while her 
two disciples, Margaret and Rachel Malin, lived in the 
Friend’s house. A book published in 1847 noted that the 
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portrait was “placed over the fire-place in one of the cham- 
bers, and is reverently shown to strangers.” ® 

After the death of the last of the Malin sisters, the por- 
trait came into the possession of James Brown, one of the 
Friend’s followers, and eventually was handed down to his 
youngest daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Friend Potter. It was 
during the half century from about 1878 to 1926, that she 
owned the portrait that a number of strange legends about 
it seem to have originated. Mrs. Potter had intense feelings 
about the subject of Jemima Wilkinson in general and the 
portrait in particular. For years the portrait hung in a 
downstairs hall in the Potter home in Penn Yan until Mrs. 
Potter became convinced it was in danger of being stolen or 
photographed. She even destroyed the camera of one visitor 
who wanted to take a picture of it and finally had it removed 
from the frame and hidden away in an upstairs cupboard. 

The explanation for this, according to Mrs. Potter, was 
that the portrait was such a poor likeness that the Friend had 
disliked it and wanted it burned at her death. James Brown 
asked if he could keep it, so the story went, promising that 
he would see it was never copied. Elizabeth Friend Potter 
dedicated herself to seeing that this promise of “the Browns 
to Wilkinson” was carried out. The portrait must never be 
exhibited, she repeated, and if there was no one in the fam- 
ily to pass it on to, it was to be destroyed. A man who lived 
with the Potters for many years testified that this was a 
regular story with Mrs. Potter. “Every day of the week prac- 
tically we heard it,” he declared. 

Elizabeth Friend Potter’s eldest son, Arnold, the member 
of the family most interested in family and local history, 
inherited the portrait after her death. He devoted much of 
his life to collecting material and studying about the Uni- 
versal Friend and the early history of Yates County. He, 
too, kept the portrait hidden, but showed it to a number of 
people who were interested enough to ask to see it. After 
his death in 1951, his will revealed that he had planned a 
trust to preserve the portrait and the various papers and 
items relating to the Friend that he had inherited or col- 
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lected, “for the general benefit, use and observation of all.” 
Under the terms of his will the portrait might be exhibited 
publicly subject to the provision that it “should be displayed 
at times and places only after the application of discretion 
and judgment and setting up of safeguards.” ” 

The will was contested by a niece and nephew of Arnold 
Potter and as a result of the litigation a compromise agree- 
ment was worked out. The portrait was awarded to the vil- 
lage of Penn Yan with the stipulation that it was “to be 
placed in an enclosure or receptacle so as not to be prom- 
inently displayed and no photographs for publication taken 
of it. This being in deference to the believed wishes of the 
Universal Friend.”’ As a result of this, it seemed likely that 
an accurate likeness of the Universal Friend could never 
be published. 


For a time it seemed that the portrait might indeed be 
destroyed as it passed out of the possession of the Potter 
family. When, for the first time in one hundred and forty 
years, it went on public display in Penn Yan in September, 
1955, it was noticed that the painting had deteriorated badly. 
Shortly before Arnold Potter’s death the portrait had been 
left behind a steam pipe that leaked, shrinking the canvas. 
and causing the paint across the face to blister and to begin 
to flake off. The village board sent the painting to an expert 
restorer in Brooklyn. Its preservation will enable future 
generations to visualize the remarkable pioneer whose per- 
sonality inspired one of the earliest settlements in western 
New York. 

A careful examination of the portrait fails to disclose why 
any admirer of the Friend would object to the likeness. ‘The 
artist seems to have caught the personality of his subject 
and it is not difficult to understand how the woman of the 
portrait could have endured the hardships of the frontier and 
founded and governed a religious sect. The face is intelli- 
gent; the eyes keen and piercing. The masculine character- 
istics that attracted the attention of so many of the observers. 
who described her appearance in writing, are evident. Al- 
though she was said to have been suffering from dropsy, it is 
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difficult to detect evidence of this from the portrait. The 
rather crudely drawn hand is characteristic of other portraits 
by the same artist. When the age of the subject is considered, 
the portrait can be judged a not unflattering likeness of a 
sixty-three-year-old woman. It was described in detail by the 
Reverend Israel Wilkinson in his Memoirs of the Wilkinson 
Family in America (1869): 


As an artistic work it has considerable merit. The 
color and working up of the picture are fine, the expres- 
sion admirable. The eyes black, the hair combed straight 
back from the forehead and hanging in curls upon her 
shoulders, and the cravat of white muslin surrounding 
her neck, one fold sung and the other hanging loosely 
with ends like an ephod in front, about two-and-a-half 
inches in width neatly crimped, pendant from the 
snug fold, the dress a loose, black, surplice buttoned 
around the wrists; the whole being a work of art of no 
mean pretentions; and it is said by a large number of 
living witnesses who have seen her, to be a very accurate 
likeness of the Friend at the age of sixty-three. The por- 
trait is a bust, life size. 


Although this portrait cannot be reproduced under the 
present restrictions, another almost indentical portrait of 
Jemima Wilkinson by the same artist has been discovered 
and is reproduced with this article. The trail that led to this 
discovery began with a clue furnished in 1956 by Dr. R. W. 
G. Vail, director of The New-York Historical Society. He 
uncovered a reference in the “Diary of the Reverend Peter 
Stryker of The Reformed Church of Belleville, Essex Coun- 
ty, New Jersey,” kept during a trip to western New York. On 
August 9, 1816, the travelling clergyman wrote, “After 
returning to Canandaigua called at the painting shope of 
Mr. Matthews [sic], portrait painter to see his portrait of 
Jemima. It wanted but expression of her mind, which is a 
radical error.” 


The local artist in whose shop the portrait was seen was 
John L. D. Mathies (1780-1834). Probably the diarist had 
been introduced without seeing the name in writing and 
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assumed that it was the more familiar “Matthews.” J. L. D. 
Mathies was well known in the little village of Canandaigua. 
In 1820, he became the first artist to persuade the celebrated 
Indian orator, Red Jacket, to sit for a portrait. A number of 
his Canandaigua neighbors who had known Red Jacket 
signed a statement that his portrait was “taken with great 
correctness and exhibits a happy and strikingly faithful like- 
ness. . . .”® Mathies was not a polished portrait painter. 
Described as a “self taught artist,” he evidently had the 
ability to depict an excellent likeness of the face but failed to 
perfect such difficult details as the hands. He moved to 
Rochester from Canandaigua about 1823, and died there in 
1834 after an interesting career as a restaurateur and hotel- 
keeper. 

The famous portrait of Red Jacket and other of the artist's 
paintings were kept by his widow, Mrs. Nancy Mathies, until 
her death in 1861. Her son, Robert H. Mathies, then sold 
three of his father’s paintings to Horatio G. Warner, one of 
the editors of the Rochester Daily Courier and Republican. 
The receipt dated December 13, 1861, was for 


“One hundred and ten dollars for pictures as follows: 


One Portait of the Chief Red Jacket and History, $100.00 
One Portrait of Jemima Wilkinson, $5.00 
One Portait of Group of Indian Chiefs, $5.00—$110.00” ® 


All of these paintings are now owned by Warner's grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Eugene D. Brown of Scottsville, New York, 
and hang in an eighteenth-century homestead overlooking 
the historic Genesee River and valley. 

This recently-discovered portrait of Jemima Wilkinson 
was left unfinished by the artist. The hand is not completed 
and only a thin coat of color has been applied to the back- 
ground. When compared with the Penn Yan portrait it can 
be seen that the figure in the unfinished canvas is off center. 
The faces in both paintings are virtually indentical in ap- 
pearance and similar in expression. Missing from the unfin- 
ished painting, but included in the Penn Yan portrait, are 
maroon drapes across the upper corners of the canvas and 
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ringlets of hair that were brought over the shoulders from 
the back of the head, perhaps in an effort to make the sub- 
ject appear more feminine. Other details such as the pose, 
the dark robes, and white neckcloth are alike in both paint- 
ings and the style of both is unmistakably that of the same 
artist. Why he devoted two canvasses to the same subject and 
left one unfinished is a mystery in itself and like so many 
others that surround the Universal Friend is likely to remain 
unsolved. 


In the past, crudely drawn sketches have circulated as 
likenesses of Jemima Wilkinson along with a host of legends, 
many of them as inaccurate and as misleading as the pictures. 
The crude sketch printed in the 1844 edition of Hudson’s. 
Jemima Wilkinson, and the lithograph in Cleveland’s His- 
tory of Yates County (1873) are simple caricatures beside the 
actual portraits. Those descendants of her followers who 
opposed the reproduction of the famous portrait for so many 
years have done no service to the Friend whose memory 
will be better served by the publication of a true likeness 
than the continued publicity given to poor copies. 


During her long ministry as the Universal Friend, Jemima 
Wilkinson met men and women from all walks of life. She 
faced learned scholars, clergymen, foreign nobility, politic- 
ians, and Indian chiefs, with complete self confidence and 
poise; equally at ease in large cities or in the frontier wilder- 
ness. Her eloquence, courage, and tenacity of purpose com- 
pel respect and even admiration. Somewhere on the slopes. 
around beautiful Lake Keuka, in the Jerusalem Township. 
she founded, is her unmarked grave, another of the mysteries 
associated with the Universal Friend. The secret of its loca- 
tion is said to be known only to two people in any generation, 
descendants of the two followers who hid her body away. A 
fitting epitaph might be found in the description written by 
President Ezra Stiles of Yale University who attended one 
of her meetings in New Haven and concluded that she was 
“decent & graceful & grave.” Once beautiful, but probably 
with never a vestige of humor, the grim-faced woman of the 
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portrait was certainly one of the most remarkable women 
of her generation. 


1 See also Robert P. St. John’s paper on “Jemima Wilkinson” and his two- 
page bibliography which follows it, in The Quarterly Journal of the New 
York State Historical Association for April, 1930. 

2 Franklin B. Dexter, ed., The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, D.D., LL.D. 
(New York, 1901), II: 289-90. 

3 Duke de La Rochefoucault-Liancourt, Travels Through the United 
States of North America (London, 1799) , 1:112. 

4Stafford C. Cleveland, History and Directory of Yates County (Penn 
Yan, 1873), 1:71. 

5 Israel Wilkinson, Memoirs of the Wilkinson Family in America (Jack- 
sonville. Illinois, 1869) , 136. 

6 Wilkins Updike, History of the Episcopal Church in Narragansett, Rhode- 
Island (New York, 1847) , 234. 

7 Arnold Potter’s will and the Surrogate’s decision in the case are in the 
Surrogate’s Office, Yates County Courthouse. 

8 John Warner Brown, “First Portrait of Red Jacket,” in Scgapbook Pub- 
lished by The Rochester Historical Society II (no. 1): 5-9, 14 (1951). 

9 Ibid., 9. 





THE LOYAL SONS OF AMERICA AND 
THE YOUNG NEW YORKER 


PHILIP DURHAM * 


N THE nativist halcyon following the rise and fall of the 
] know noting Party in the 1850's, there grew up in 

America, during the 1870’s, a youth movement carrying 
on many of the principles of the adult organization, but in 
a considerably modified and much less antagonistic manner. 
When the Know-Nothing Party—after its phenomenal rise 
until 1854 when many people expected it to carry the 
national elections in 1856—disintegrated, there were but 
very few organized groups, during the next three decades, 
actively promoting the concepts of nationalism and nativism. 
Two of the pledges of the Know-Nothings had been to vote 
for natives only and to try to establish a twenty-one year 
probationary period prior to naturalization. During the 
early 1870's there was little anti-alien activity, but at least 
one group of youths was stressing the “American-born” 
requirement. 

The House of Beadle and Adams, the prominent pub- 
lishers of Dime Novels from 1860 until 1898, became directly 
involved in the spirit of nationalism by actively sponsoring 
the movement among youths during its somewhat inactive 
years of the 1870's. Two of the most prolific of the Beadle 
and Adams dime novel writers, E. Z. C. Judson and A. J. H. 
Duganne, had been prominent in the Know-Nothing Party. 
Judson, the famous or infamous Ned Buntline, was one of 
its organizers and had been sentenced to a year on Black- 
well’s Island for leading the mob in the Astor Place riot of 
1849. Duganne had been elected to the State Assembly, for 
one term, for the sixth district of New York, as a Know- 
Nothing. 


* Dr. Durham is a member of the faculty of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 
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On November 25, 1878, Beadle and Adams began pub- 
lishing (under the firm name of Adams and Company) the 
short-lived The Young New Yorker,! a weekly paper for boys. 
The announced aim was “to produce a paper which shall 
meet a general increasing want of a literature furnishing the 
boys of America, and those nearing manhood, healthy read- 
ing instead of the pernicious and poisonous stuff that has 
long disgraced the country in the columns of so-called ‘Boys’ 
Papers.’ ’’ The newspaper was supposed to cover the “World 
of Sport”; incidentally it provided another outlet for the 
dime novels of Beadle and Adams.’ Editorially, the first few 
issues discussed such sports as walking, rowing, shooting— 
implying the superiority of Americans over Englishmen and 
saying that “when backed by determination there is almost 
no limit to American powers.” In the fourth issue the edi- 
tor wrote about “Young Men’s Societies,” stating that such 
adult groups as Masons, Odd Fellows, and Temperance clubs 
had national organizations, and pointing out the unfortun- 
ate fact that the youth of America had no such national 
society. A “common bond of union” was needed, and “what 
that bond is we hope to suggest in future numbers.” This 
editorial, so it was reported, precipitated a rash of boys’ let- 
ters, letters demanding the kind of national society that had 
been suggested. 

A youth group known as the Royal American League had 
been organized in June of 1871 by eight schoolboys for the 
purpose of promoting the ideal of nationalism, but, appar- 
ently, this society had not achieved the national stature to 
which Beadle and Adams aspired. So when the publishers 
began their propaganda for a great national youth associa- 
tion, the Royal American League gave up its “secret” ways 
and became affiliated with the new group. On Monday, Jan- 
uary 6, 1879, The Young New Yorker announced the forma- 
tion of a real American ieague for boys, the Loyal Sons of 
America. Also it was stated that The Young New Yorker 
would “henceworth be the official organ” of the society, and 
in each succeeding issue the Loyal Sons of America were 
allowed one or two columns in which to make pleas for mem- 
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bership, discuss future plans, tell of the good they were doing, 
and print letters from members or enthusiasts. 

The principal reason for changing the name of the or- 
ganization from the Royal American League to the Loyal 
Sons of America was apparent: the former title did not fully 
express the “character of the society.” It was obviously un- 
American. For the same reason the “titles heretofore used by 
the R. A. L., such as princes, counts, etc., not harmonizing 
with American institutions, will be done away with in the 
L. S. of A., and American honors, civil and military, will 
hereafter be conferred in their stead.” The boys were told 
that every state in the union was represented in the new 
society and that local groups could become affiliated if ten 
or fifteen qualified youths got together and requested a char- 
ter. They could then form a “wigwam’” which would be given 
a “gold society badge.” With an impressive Ecce Signum 
pointing to the motto—Honor, Fidelity, Fraternity—, the 
January 13, 1879, issue of The Young New Yorker described 
the intents and purposes of the society. The object was “‘to 
bring the American boys together, and join them by a gol- 
den band, hand in hand, heart to heart, as brothers.” Each 
time plans for the future were discussed the basic require- 
ment was restated: “we desire and will accept for member- 
ship only worthy American-born young men”; those “who 
become members and brothers of our order must be between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five years, and born on Ameri- 
can soil.” In addition, it was required that their “characters 
must be free from stain, their habits good, and they must 
believe in a Supreme Being, and be ready to support at all 
times the Constitution and laws of the United States.” With 
“pluck, energy, determination and will, [and] with the help 
of HIM,” the brothers would be able to “meet all emer- 
gencies and surmount all obstacles,” and they would “not 
let all the patriotism and love of our great country die out.” 

Military activity was strongly recommended to each wig- 
wam, with the suggestion that an understanding of military 
tactics was the duty of each American boy. This attitude was 
later expressed in a slightly different manner: “We have 
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established a military system wherein our brothers can learn 
the art of self-protection.” A knowledge of the proper use 
of firearms, together with the “gentlemanly bearing of the 
soldier,” appeared to be necessary if the lad hoped to be- 
come an “upright” and “able-bodied” American citizen. 

Although it was difficult to maintain consistency, the Loyal 
Sons who wrote their column for the paper attempted to 
keep in tune with many of the social issues of the day. In 
late March, in making an appeal to parents for a sympathetic 
approach toward the Loyal Sons of America, the statement 
was made that “in our wigwams, no political questions are 
allowed,” for “ours is an institution wherein all true-born 
sons of America can learn the principles of true patriotism 
free from the baneful influence of political warfare.” But on 
April 19, in restating the objectives of the order, the boys 
insisted that “questions of political government will be dis- 
cussed.” 


One social attitude was very strongly stated in the January 
9, 1879, issue: 


It is necessary for the peace, prosperity and happiness 
of our countrymen that a great change should be 
brought about. At present the rich man is king. He 
(in most cases) has no sympathy toward his fellow-crea- 
tures, if they are not his equal in wealth. He rules with 
a hand of iron. His work is law. . . . A corporation is 
too often composed of selfish and tyrannizing capitalists 
to whom the working men must submit. There will be 
a crisis. This nation each year approaches step by step 
nearer a monarchy. . . . A poor man must have his 
rights. . . . The question for us as American boys is this: 
Can we bring about better times? 


This expression needs to be evaluated in the light of the 
socio-political concepts of the time, for a socialistic approach 
in 1879 was a minority one, especially coming from the Loyal 
Sons of America. Although the most consistent attitude of 
the Loyal Sons was conservative, they apparently had no fear 
of expressing contradictory ideologies. ‘““We aim at the cul- 
tivation of a broad National sentiment,” was the constant 
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theme, and one assumes that the Loyal Sons believed that 
all of their efforts centered around this idea. Further con- 
cepts, nationalistic and democratic, were frequently given. 
In the March 3 issue, for example, the statments were made 
that “Foreign power has too long been an eyesore in the 
publicity of our National laws and ritual,” and “The free- 
dom of the American press is to us the only boon of safety.” 

Early in March of 1879 the Loyal Sons began discussing a 
“Grand Encampment” to be held on the Fourth of July at 
Medusa, Albany County, New York, and “thousands” of 
members were expected to attend. The following week it was 
announced that “hundreds of letters from members, scatter- 
ed all over the Union, have been sent us.” (There was no 
comment concerning the unbelievably fast American mail 
service such a response predicated) But plans had been made: 
“a boat will be chartered to convey the delegations from 
New York, Brooklyn and other points near the city,” leaving 
on the morning of July 3rd. Members from all points in the 
country were to meet in Coxsackie that afternoon, and the 
entire delegation would then proceed overland to the Grand 
Encampment grounds, about twenty miles to the west. “At 
midnight, the Fourth will be ushered in by the ringing of 
bells and booming of cannon. A grand chorus, composed of 
one thousand voices will sing the dear old songs.” Further 
plans called for the acting out of “thrilling and prominent 
incidents” of the Revolutionary War, including scenes of 
Valley Forge. “Strict military discipline will be observed, 
passwords given, picket and sentry duty performed, the roll 
called, court-martial trials held, and death of a spy por- 
trayed.” Colonel Clarkson, of Massachusetts was to be the 
Grand Marshal. “Prominent orators of the society” from 
different States were to address the mecting: President 
Haines “will deliver one of his soul-stirring addresses,” to be 
followed by an “original poem by H. S. Keller, Vice-Presi- 
dent, on the subject of ‘Brotherhood.’” Other details of 
projected events were given, almost entirely of a military or 
sporting nature. 


Although there were no printed statistics, all reports op- 
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timistically indicated that membership in the organization 
was constantly increasing. The Young New Yorker carefully 
referred to “thousands,” but the New York dailies referred 
to “ten chousand” and “twelve thousand.” By May of 1879 
the Loyal Sons had spanned the continent, for when the vice- 
president resigned, the president appointed Edward F. Mil- 
lard of California to fill the vacancy. 

If a letter from one boy may be used as an example, the 
organization was indeed taken seriously: 


Boston, March 3lst, 1879 
Horace S. Keller, 
Vice-President L. S. of A.: 


Dear Sir—It is with deep sorrow mingled with regret 
that I received the information that I could not become 
a member of the Loyal Sons of America, and while I 
cannot but admire the apparently decided stand taken 
by you in my case, yet I cannot refrain from making at 
least an appeal to you and your brothers to make an 
exception of me. Although born in St. John, N. B., I 
resided there but six or seven months when I came to 
the United States; and have resided therein ever since. 
My father and mother are both Americans, and I can 
honestly say that my every sympathy is with America, 
and furthermore, that I am heart and hand, American. 
4nd if war was to be declared to-morrow, there would 
be but few who would be more willing to engage in the 
bloodiest warfare than myself. If you desire, I can send 
you a plea, signed by the applicants of L. Wigwam, 
requesting you to admit me as a member. 

Hoping to receive a favorable reply, I remain, yours 
respectfully, 

John C. McL. 


Answer.—We did not fully understand the facts as stated 
in J. C. McL’s first application. The real question is, 
what is a native American? and in this matter we must 
follow the law of the land. Since J. C. McL. was born 
of native American parents, his nationality follows those 
parents if he so elects. J. C. McL. is eligible for admis- 
sion to the L. S. of A.’ 
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The letter is a bit pathetic, but it was good advertising pro- 
paganda for the Loyal Sons; and it serves to show again their 
adamant stand on the concept of native born Americans. It 
is difficult to determine the influence and impression left 
by this organization, but they were making enough noise 
for six New York newspapers, including the New York 
Times, World, and Mercury to report, during a single week 
in March, on the activities of the Loyal Sons of America.‘ 
There was a “Special Inducements” item in the May 10, 
1879, issue of The Young New Yorker stating that it was 
the “earnest desire of the Loyal Sons to make their member- 
ship number 25,000 by June Ist, ’79.” So the Cabinet Coun- 
cil unanimously resolved “to assist those forming wigwams in 
such a manner that any body of ten young men, of required 
age and necessary qualifications, can form at once.” But this 
special inducement was in no way a preparation for the “Au 
Revoir” edition which came out the following week on May 
17. The “thousands” of members of the Loyal Sons of Ameri- 
ca had been led to believe that this was probably the fastest 
growing newspaper in America, but No. 26, for May 17, 
1879, was the final issue: The Young New Yorker was fold- 
ing after a “very thorough test of the field.” The publishers 
“positively decline to put forth a paper of less merit, and 
will not consent to the introduction of sensational stories 
and questionable matter.” Of course, the editorial added, 
many of the boys would be surprised, but publication would 
cease until the American boys gave evidence that they were 
willing to support a really “high-toned” journal. . 
In the last issue of The Young New Yorker there was no 
indication that the existence of the Loyal Sons was depend- 
ent upon the success of the journal, for it was announced 
that further news and activities of the Loyal Sons would be 
contained in the Star Journal, another Beadle and Adams 
publication.’ Although the Star Journal had been advertis- 
ing The Young New Yorker, during the latter’s existence, 
it had carried no reference to the Loyal Sons; and the June 
7 issue (No. 482) carried an editorial note stating that it had 
absorbed the best features of The Young New Yorker—but 
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again without reference to the Loyal Sons. In the issue for 
July 12 (No. 487), in the column of replies to correspond- 
ents, a reply to G. W. B. said, among other things, that this 
“paper continues to be the organ of the Loyal Sons so far as 
they receive any.” This is the last mention of the Loyal Sons 
found in the Beadle and Adams publications. A final refer- 
ence to The Young New Yorker came in the August 2, 1879, 
issue (no. 490) of the Star Journal where it was stated that 
“The Fourth of July having come and gone” The Young 
New Yorker prize tournament was being closed without any 
prizes because of !ack of response. Nor did the Star Journal 
ever mention the “Grand Encampment” scheduled for the 
Fourth of July, which apparently was never held, despite all 
the plans and the advance publicity in The Young New 
Yorker. The New York City newspapers, and the semi-weekly 
Albany Argus, immediately following Independence Day, 
carried no accounts of it. The New York Times, for example, 
on July 5, 1879, reported various “Glorious Fourth” activi- 
ties throughout the State, but nothing came in from Medusa. 

And so ended another publishing venture, both ill-con- 
ceived and ill-timed; the 1870’s were not a fertile period for 
aggressive nationalism and nativism. To promote another 
weekly newspaper, and incidentally to provide another out- 
let for their dime novels, Beadle and Adams sponsored a 
tiny group of youthful nativists on the theory, obviously, 
that if they could build it into a large, flourishing, national 
group they could publish a profitable boy’s newspaper. But 
the youth organization did not grow in the manner hoped 
for, although the publishers did their best to give that im- 
pression—an impression so strong that the big New York 
dailies accepted it. Beadle and Adams lost money in attempt- 
ing to promote a nationalistic organization, but they con- 
tinued to make money as thousands of boys bought millions 
of copies of their dime novels, nationalistic to the core. 


1 A complete file of this rare journal is in the Dime Novel collection of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 

2See Albert Johannsen, The House of Beadle and Ada:ns (University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1950) 1: 61, 473-76, for comments on The Young 
New Yorker and a list of the dime novels appearing in it. 
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3 The Young New Yorker, Vol. I, no. 21, April 12, 1879. 

4I am indebted to Harrison T. Meserole of the University of Maryland 
for verifying the accounts in these three newspapers. “The Loval Sons of 
America” appeared in the New York Times on March 23, 1879; “A Society 
of 10,000 Boys” in the New York World, March 26, 1879; and “Ambitious 
Youngsters” in the New York Mercury, March 29, 1879. 


5 See Albert Johannsen, op. cit., 1: 60, 422-23, for data about the Star Jour- 
nal under its different names. 
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NEW YORK STATE AND LOCAL HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


SIXTH ANNUAL LISTING—1956 


The sixth annual listing of State and Local Historical Research 
in Progress, 1956, includes replies received from local historians, 
librarians and other individuals, and from historical societies, 
colleges and universities, through June 1, 1957. 

As Local Historians are regularly engaged in historical re- 
search, their work has not been included in the present list, 
unless it comes within the following categories: (1) completion of 
research covering a definite period of time; (2) completion of 
research on a specific topic in local history; (3) completion of 
research for some special purpose, such as an anniversary or 
other local celebration. 

Information given in the first five lists of “State and Local 
Historical Research in Progress” is not included in the present 
summary. Copies of those lists, except for 1954, may’ be obtained 
from the office of the State Historian, State Education Building, 
Albany 1, New York, which will also supply additional informa- 
tion about any of the research projects. 

The present list is arranged alphabetically by author's last 
name in 13 separate subject groups as follows: County, City, 
Town, Village, Regional, Biography, Commerce and Industry, 
‘Transportation, Arts and Crafts, Indians, Education, Religion, 
and Miscellaneous. In the listings, the author’s name is followed 
by the subject or title of the research. Following the title is the 
name of the organization or publication sponsoring or publishing 
the research or the location of the completed research, with the 
date, or expected date, of completion. 

Persons knowing of other research projects in New York State 
history should forward complete details to this office where forms 
for listing the information may be obtained. 

ALBerT B. Corey, State Historian 
Director of Division of Archives and History 
State Education Department 
Albany (1), New York 


COUNTY 


Dyson, Verne, SUFFOLK COUNTY (1958) 
Harris, R. Curtis, CORTLAND COUNTY (Cortland County Historical Soci- 
ety, 1957) 3 
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Lee, Florence, HISTORY ALMANAC OF MONKOE COUNTY, FOR 1951-52 
(Local Historian 1957) 

Purdy, ig ie MEDICAL HISTORY OF DELAWARE COUNTY (Per- 
sonal, 1957) 

Severne, Frank W., YATES COUNTY (Local Historian) 

Spencer, Frances B., SCHOHARIE COUNTY (Library) 


City 


Cadier, William B., LONG BEACH (Library) 

Grinstein, Hyman B. A JEWISH ALBUM OF OLD NEW YORK, 1654-1900 
(Jewish Publications Society) 

Hirsch, Mark D., DYNAMICS OF REFORM MOVEMENTS AS REFLECTED 
IN POLITICAL PLATFORMS IN NEW YORK CITY MAYORALTY 
CAMPAIGNS, 1897-1953 (City College of New York) 

Hirsch, Mark D., POLITICAL HISTORY OF NEW YORK CITY, 1865-1933 
(City College of New York) 

Judd, Jack, BROOKLYN, 1834-1855 (New York University Ph.D thesis 1958) 

Kobza, Carol, and Eileen Reagan, BUFFALO AS A SCENE OF OUR 
NATION’S HISTORY (Rosary Hill College 1957) 

Lewandowski, Daniel, DEVELOPMENT OF MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION IN THE CITY OF BUFFALO (University of 
Buffalo M.A. thesis 1957) 

McKelvey, Blake, ROCHESTER, 1952-1962 (Local Historion 1962) 

Middlebrook, Samuel, THE EMERGENCE OF NEW YORK CITY AS A 
BOOK PUBLISHING CENTER, 1872-1900 (City College of New York) 

Mondello, Salvatore A.. A CENTURY OF QUARANTINE, 1799-1900 (New 
York University M.A. thesis 1957) 

O’Brien, Douglas G., CORNING IN 1882 AND TODAY (lst National Bank, 
Corning 

Ohlsson, Esther, THE IMPACT OF THE CIVIL WAR ON BROOKLYN, 
AS REFLECTED IN THE DAILY EAGLE (New York University 1957) 

Pomerantz, Sidney I. GREATER NEW YORK’S FIRST YEARS, 1897-1901 
(City College of New York) 

Snyder, Charlies M.. OSWEGO AND THE CIVIL WAR (Oswego County 
Historical Society) 

Walter, Francis, A SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF BUFFA- 
LO, 1865-1901 (Western Reserve University, 1958) 


TOwNn 


Alm, Mrs. J. S., LOWVILLE (Local Historian) 

Bishop, Lewis H., FIRES AND FIRE FIGHTING IN WARSAW BEFORE 
1871 (Historic Wyoming 1956) 

Clifford, Mrs. Edith Barton, EARLY HISTORY OF TOWN OF HORICAN 
(Local Historian) 

Hibbs, Harold R., SETTLERS OF TOWN OF HAMMOND, 1818-1830 
(Personal) 

Keople, Raymond C., OLD LANDMARKS OF BRIGHTON (Local Paper) 

Ketter, Frank T., SOUTHPORT (Local Historian 1958) 

Kreiger, Mrs. Lyle, SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES IN TOWN OF MENDON 
(Local Historian) 

Lott, Helen E., LODI (Local Historian) 

Lott, Roy E.. EARLY SETTLERS IN TOWN OF HUNTINGTON (Local 
Historian) 

Maxon, Mrs. Laura S., TOWN AND VILLAGE OF BROWNVILLE (Local 
Historian) 
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Mayhew, Mrs. Karl M., Jr., POSTAL HISTORY OF TOWN OF CANTON. 
(Local Historian) 

Morrison, Mr. and Mrs. Wayne, GALEN (Local) 

Roberts, Walter Charles, WINDSOR (Local Press) 

Sidney Historical Association, SIDNEY (Sidney Historical Association) 

Simpson, Hazel, ALEXANDRIA (Local Historian) 

Sullivan, Mrs. Nell B., CHAZY, 1804-1854 (Personal) 

Tucker, Margaret M., CALDWELL (Local Historian) 

Vetter, George, BALDWIN (Chemung Historical Journal 1956) 

West, Maude I., IRONDEQUOIT (Local Historian 1957) 

Wheeler, Mrs. Gertrude, HARRISBURG SINCE 1880 (Local Historian), 

Winne, F. LeVere, CHERRY VALLEY (Local Press) 

Worthington, Dorothy D., CAMDEN (Local Historian) 


VILLAGE 


Beetham, Dr. Curtis, MERRICK 

Brown, Garfield R., COLONIAL HUNTINGTON, 1553-1691 (New York. 
University M.A. thesis, 1957) 

Crowell, Florence M., BELLPORT (Library) 

Dundee Women’s Study Club, DUNDEE (Library) 

Edwards, Ethel, EDMESTON VILLAGE, 1850-1870, AND THE GREAT 
FIRE OF 1866 (Local Press) 

Fryatt, Mrs. B. J., and Lois Bird, EAST ROCHESTER (Village) 

Harvey, Harry B., HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON (Library) 

Heatley, Rose, EARLY HISTORY OF NORTH HAVEN (Local Historian) 

Historical Committee of Village Improvement Society, KATONAH (Library 
1958) 

Kelly, Harold W., HICKSVILLE (Personal) 

Locke, Mrs. Emma K., MONTGOMERY (Local Historian) 

Moran, Virginia L.. ORAL HISTORY OF MASSAPEQUA #(Library) 

Purcell, Edmund D., FLORAL PARK (Village 1958) 

Rankin, Rebecca B., DOBBS FERRY (Library) 

Stroup, Mrs. F. Neff, EARLY HISTORY OF NEWARK, 1791-1853 (Local 
Press) 


REGIONAL 


Blumstock, Robert, THE PARK MOVEMENT IN METROPOLITAN NEW 
YORK: A STUDY OF THE GROWTH AND IMPORTANCE OF 
PARKS IN URBAN ENVIRONMENT (City College of New York) 

Draheim, H. Paul, LOCAL HISTORY IN CENTRAL NEW YORK (Utica 
Papers) 

pn. om Robert Bruce, ADIRONDACK HISTORY (Adirondack Museum) 

King, Muriel Jessop, INTERNATIONAL HISTORY AT NIAGARA (1958) 

Lewis, Clarence O., SITES OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH OCCUPATION 
ON NIAGARA FRONTIER (Niagara County) 

Smith, Thomas W., TOWNS OF WINFIELD, PLAINFIELD AND LITCH- 
FIELD (Local Press) 

Weeks, George L., Jr., LONG ISLAND (1957) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Anderson, Robert V., and Harry F. Jackson, FRANCIS A. VAN DER KAMP 
AND HIS WORKS 

Becker, Howard I., SEBASTIAN VISCHER (1813-1898), AND HIS EX- 
PERIENCES FROM NISKAYUNA TO CALIFORNIA IN THE GOLD 
RUSH OF ’49 (Personal) 
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‘Cooney, Edward J., WELL-KNOWN RESIDENTS OF LITTLE FALLS, 
1723-1957 (Local Historian) 

Eldot, Paula, ALFRED E. SMITH, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK (Yale 
Ph.D. thesis) 

Ernst, Robert, RUFUS KING 

Maxwell, William Q., A PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM FLOYD, LONG 
ISLANDER (Society for the Preservation of Long Island Antiquities) 

Mintz, Max M., GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, 1752-1778: THE BACKGROUND 
OF A NATIONALIST (New York University Ph.D thesis 1957) 

Remini, Robert V.. MARTIN VAN BUREN 

Robertson, Purcell, SIGNERS OF THE FLUSHING REMONSTRANCE 
(Bowne House Historical Society) 

Simpson, Elizabeth, HEINRICH ADLER (HENRY EAGLE), SHIPBUILD- 
ER AND BUSINESSMAN (Oswego County Historical Society) 

Snyder, Charles M., DEWITT C. LITTLEJOHN, POLITICIAN, BUSINESS- 
MAN, AND RAILROAD BUILDER (Oswego County Historical Society) 

Vetter, George, CHAUNCEY B. HAMMOND (Chemung Historical Journal) 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Allen, Richard Sanders) NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND IRON 
INDUSTRY (Personal) 

Copley, Frank H. and Wilbur H. Glover, THE BIRGE COMPANY (Niagara 
Frontier 1958) 

Corning and Painted Post Historical Society, EARLY GLASS INDUSTRY 
IN CORNING (Corning-Painted Post Historical Society) 

Eldred, Thomas G., EARLY INDUSTRY IN UNION SPRINGS AREA 
(Union Springs School) 

Fisher, Sheldon, POTATO IND'ISTRY IN VICTOR (Local Press) 

Haskins, Vernon, CHERITREE FOUNDRY AND OAK HILL MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY (Durham Center Museum) 

Jones, Mrs. Clarence E., STORES AND HOTELS OF MINERVA (Minerva 
Historical Society) 

Sidney Historical Association, FIFTY YEARS OF PHARMACY IN SIDNEY 
(Sidney Historical Association) 


‘TRANSPORTATION 


Bergeson, Stanley, HISTORY OF AVIATION ON LONG ISLAND (Hofstra 
Colle: 

Burger, bn J. Ill, ONEONTA, COOPERSTOWN, AND RICHFIELD 
SPRINGS ELECTRIC RAILWAY (Personal) 

Haskins, Vernon, CANAJOHARIE-CATSKILL RAILROAD (Durham Center 
Museum) 

Lankes, Frank J.. THE ROYAL SPECIAL, BUFFALO TO WASHINGTON, 
1939 (Niagara Frontier 1957) 

Mabee, Carleton, ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

Noble, Leah, RUSSELL TURNPIKE (Personal) 

Purdy, Gladys M.. ONTARIO AND WESTERN RAILROAD (Local Press) 

Simpson, Hazel, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER TRANSPORTATION OF THE 
PAST (Local Historian) 

Willoughy, William, HISTORY AND DIPLOMACY OF THE ST. LAW- 
RENCE WATERWAY (1957) 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Fanning, Ralph, PORTRAITS BY SHEPARD ALONZO MOUNT (Suffolk 
County Historical Society) 
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Hammersley, Col. Sidney Ernest, OCTAGONAL HOUSES (Essex County 
Historical Society 1957) 

Jacobsen, Edna L., THE SCHUYLER FLATTS HOMESTEAD, WATER- 
VLIET (Albany County Historical Association 1957) 

Jones, Agnes Halsey, NEW YORK STATE ARTISTS BEFORE 1900 (New 
York State Historical Association; publication indefinite) 

MacFarlane, Janet, and Norman Rice, NEW YORK STATE PAINTING 
(Albany Institute of History ~nd Art) 

Meyer, Leland Richard, “DUTCH COLONIAL” HOUSES IN ROCKLAND 
COUNTY (Personal 1957) 

Snell, Charles W., DOCUMENTATION OF THE ROOSEVELT HOME 
FLOOR PLANS (National Park Service) 

Snell, Charles W., DOCUMENTATION OF THE HISTORICAL BASE 
MAP FOR THE HOME OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE (National Park Service) 

Snell, Charles W., DOCUMENTATION OF VANDERBILT MANSION 
FLOOR PLANS National Park Service) 

Snell, Charles W.. DOCUMENTATION OF HISTORICAL BASE MAP FOR 
VANDERBILT MANSION NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE (National 
Park Service) 

Swan, Frederick W., Jr. WOOD WORKING TOOLS AND EARLY NEW 
YORK CABINET MAKERS (Personal) 

Van Schaick, George S., and Arthur W. Van Voris, OLD HOUSES OF 
SCHOHARIE COUNTY (Schoharie County Historical Review 1957) 


INDIANS 


Berkhofer, Robert F., Jr., NEW YORK STATE INDIANS AFTER THE 
REVOLUTION (Cornell University 1958) 

Kelsey, Harry B., INDIAN TOWN OF CHEMUNG (Chemung Historical 
Journal 

Roberts, Watter Charles, TUSCARORAS IN OLD OGHWAGA (WINDSOR) 
(Local Press) 

Trelease, Allen W., INDIAN RELATIONS IN COLONIAL NEW YORK, 
1609-1755 (1959) 


EDUCATION 


ns re G., EDUCATION IN CAYUGA COUNTY (Union Springs 

ool) 

Gardner, Mrs. Robert, RURAL SCHOOLS IN TOWN OF BENTON (Local 
Historian 1957) 

Hilfiker, Mrs. Lewis, THE LYCEUM HALL AT PARMA CORNERS 
(Local Historian 1957) 

Hollcroft, Temple R., WELLS COLLEGE (Wells College 1958) 

Keople, Raymond C., EDUCATION IN BRIGHTON (Local Historian 1957) 

King, Charles, EDUCATION IN DUTCHESS COUNTY (Bard College) 

Maxwell, Mary E., SCHOOLS IN CAMILLUS (Local Historian) 

O'Donnell, Gerald R., EDITORIAL ATTITUDES OF THE BUFFALO 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS TOWARD PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION: 1926-1950 (University of Buffalo 1957) 

Sidney Historical Association, ACADEMIES OF THE AREA 100 YEARS 
AGO (Sidney Historical Association) 

Vetter, George B., RURAL SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION IN CHEMUNG 
COUNTY (Chemung Historical Journal) 
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RELIGION 


Austin, Ernest B., CHURCHES OF MACHIAS (Local Historian) 

Cobb, Rev. Robert T., THE HISTORY OF LITTLE VALLEY, AS RE- 
FLECTED IN ITS CHURCHES, PARTICULARLY THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL (St. Bonaventure University M.A. thesis 1956) 

Darcy, Bert J.. CHURCHES IN TOWN OF LEON (Local Historian) 

Eldridge, Bea L., CHURCHES IN PORTVILLE (Local Historian) 

Fisher, Sheldon, CHURCHES IN VICTOR (Local Press) 

Moreton, Orrinda, CHURCHES IN LORRAINE AND WORTH (Personal) 

Noble, Leah, CHURCHES IN EDWARDS (Personal) 

Ryan, Rev. John, HISTORY OF CATHOLICISM IN WYOMING COUNTY 
1828-1956 (Niagara University 1958) 

Wadsworth, Mrs. Frank, HISTORY OF MC GRAWVILLE BAPTIST 
CHURCH, 1827-PRESENT (McGrawville Baptist Church 1957) 

Warren, Louise, CHURCHES IN NAPLES (Town of Naples) 

Wilkins, Lois, CHURCHES IN LIVONIA (Local Press) 

Vetter, George B., CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH OF ELMIRA (Central 
Christian Church of Elmira 1957) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Akers, Dwight, OLD GREYCOURT (Local Press) 

Allen, Richard Sanders, BOUNDARY LINE ODDITIES (Personal) 

Balding, Mrs. Sherman G., SETTLERS AT TICONDEROGA BEFORE 1800 
(Local Historian) 

Cooper, Johnson G., STUDY OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH CONFLICT IN 
THE 18TH CENTURY AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO OSWEGO 
AND THE LOYALTY OF THE SIX NATION INDIAN CONFEDER- 
ACY (Syracuse University Ph.D. thesis) 

Cottral, Dr, George E., PLUMB ISLAND (Personal) 

Hall, Martha K., STORY OF WALT WHITMAN BIRTHPLACE ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1949-1957 (Walt Whitman Birthplace Association) 

Hasbrouck, Kenneth E., LEGENDS OF THE WALLKILL AND HUDSON 
RIVER VALLEYS (Personal) 

Lacombe, Ignatius, THE PLATTSBURGH ARMY BARRACKS (Clinton 
County Historical Association) 

Lott, Roy E., THE CAPTURE OF NATHAN HALE (Local Historian) 

McCarthy, Richard L., JONCAIRE’S TRADING POST, LEWISTON (Buffa- 
lo Historical Society) 

Sr. Margaret Marion, GENERAL MORGAN LEWIS AND THE BATTLE 
OF FORT GEORGE (St. John’s University) 

Mickel, Glenn L., OLD PEACH ORCHARD COMMUNITY (Local His- 
torian 

Moseley, Thomas Robert, THE NEW YORK MANUMISSION SOCIETY, 
1785-1849 (New York University Ph.D. thesis 1957) 

Pechtel, J. J. CRUMHORN (Local Historian) 

Peer, Sherman, CORNELL PUBLIC LIBRARY (Cornell Public Library) 

Warren, Louis H., NAPLES FAIR (Town of Naples) 

Young, Mrs. Sue Miller, GETZVILLE, IN TOWN OF AMHERST (Local 
Historian) 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 
Selected by 


Dorotuy C. BARcK 


Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


BEAME, Edmond M.: “Rochester’s Flour-Milling Industry in Pre-Canal 
Days.” The Business History Review 3$1:209-225, Summer 1957. 
BOBBE, Dorothy: “Philip Hone’s New York.” American Heritage 8 (no. 5): 

12-23, 88-93, August 1957. Illustrated. 

BROOKS, Tom: “The Terrible Triangle Fire.” American Heritage 8 (no. 5): 
54-57, 110-111, August 1957. Illustrated. 

(The Triangle Waist Company fire, March 25, 1911, in the 10-story 
building at Washington Place and Greene Street, New York City.) 
CHAMPAGNE, Roger: “The Military Association of the Sons of Liberty.” 
The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 41:338-350, July 1957. 

Illustrated. 

COLE, G. Glyndon: “The Kent-Delord House” [at Plattsburgh, N.Y.] North 
Country Life 11 (no. 3): 23-28, Summer 1957. Illustrated. 

(Built 1797 for James Kent; now open as a museum under the sponsor- 
ship of the Miner Foundation of Chicago.) 

DAVIDSON, REED, and others: “New York: Exploring the Classical Tradi- 
tion” [in art, sculpture and architecture]. Art in America 45 (no. 2): 12- 
39, Summer 1957. Illustrated 

DOUGLASS. Harry S.: “China that became Arcade. 1807-1957.” Historical 
Wyoming 10: 97-126, July 1957. Illustrated. 

FEINT, Mabel: “Ithaca—Railroad Pioneer: Ithaca~Owego RR. Can Claim 
a Surprising Number of Firsts.” The Courier Magazine 6 (nos. 5-6): 
11-33, Summer 1957. Illustrated. 

FOWLER, Barnett: “Fort William Henry.” North Country Life 11 (no. 3): 
29-33, 60, Summer 1957. Illustrated. 

FRANKFURTER, Alfred: “Fifty-five years of United States Museums—Theit 
growth, failures and successes dramatically reflect the changes in 
American social history.” Art News 56 (no. 4): 43-52, 79-80, Summer 
1957. Illustrated. 

GARRATY, John A.: “A Lion in the Street—How J. P. Morgan, like a ‘one- 
man Federal Reserve,’ calmed the bankers and helped ease the Panic of 
1907.” American Heritage 8 (no. 4): 32-35, 97-101, June 1957. Illustrated. 

HAVIGHURST, Walter: “Primer from a Green World—From his native 
background, William McGuffey drew texts to educate young Americans.” 
American Heritage 8 (no. 5): 10-11, 93-95. illustrated. 

(The well-known McGuffey Readers.) 

HEINICKE, Arthur J. “The 75th Anniversary of the Geneva Experiment 
Station.” Farm Research 23:3, January 1957. 

KNAPP, Anna Moore: “Francis B. Carpenter, 1830-1900.” Bulletin of the 
Cortland County Historical Society 11 (no. 6): 1-2, 4 June, 1957. To be 
continued. 

(Based on the collection of manuscripts, pictures, and printed materials 
gathered by Miss M. Bartlett Cowdrey in preparation for a catalogue of 
Carpenter’s paintings and a book about the artist.) 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


KRIST, Robert: “Fort Wadsworth.” The Staten Island Historian 18: 17-22 
July/September 1957. Illustrated. To be concluded. 

MAXWELL, William Q.: “William Floyd at Western, New York.” Manu- 
scripts, Published Quarterly by The Manuscript Society 9: 171-178, 
Summer 1957. 

MOHR, William D.: “The Hudson River Lansingburgh-Waterford Union 
Bridge.” Covered Bridge Topics 15 (no. 2): 1-2 July 1957. Illustrated. 

PARTRIDGE, George H.: “[Town of] DePeyster’s Last Settlement.” The 
Quarterly Published by the St. Lawrence County Historical Association 
2 (no. 3): [2-7] July 1957 

SCOTT, Violet Milnes: “Painted Furniture.” Art in America 45 (no. 2): 
52-55 Summer 1957. Illustrated. 

SNYDER, Martin P.: “William Birch: His ‘Country Seats of the United 
States.’” The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 81:225- 
254, July 1957. 

STOEHR, Ruth M.: “Favorite American Foods and the Role They have 
played in History.” The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine 
40:89-100, Summer 1957. 

SUPPLE, Barry E.: “A Business Elite: German-Jewish Financiers in Nine- 
teenth Century New York.” The Business History Review 31:143-178, 
Summer 1957. 

SWEENEY, John A. H.: “Lafayette in the decorative arts.” Antiques 72: 
136-140, August 1957. Illustrated. 

(Including four illustrations of Lafayette’s landing at New York City, 
August 16, 1824.) 

WALLACE, Anthony F. C.: “Origins of Iroquois Neutrality.” Pennsylvania 
History 24: 223-235, July 1957. 

WEITENKAMPF, Frank: “Early America through foreign artists’ eyes.” 
Antiques 72: 144-45, August 1957. Illustrated. 

WILDER, Mitchell A.: “Recognition for Folk Art.” ‘Art in America 45 
(no. 2): 48-51, Summer 1957. Illustrated. 


Note 


The Summer, 1957, issue of The Courier Magazine (Deposit, New York) , 
Volume 6, number 5-6, contains this farewell notice: 

“This is the final issue of Courier Magazine. 

“Increasing production problems: plus mounting costs, which spelled 
the demise of leading national magazines recently, are the major factors 
in the suspension decision.” 
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DIRECTOR’S PAGE 


Louis C. JONEs 


Our experiments to solve the problem of a diminishing An- 
nual Meeting seem to have been successful. Sixty-five people 
joined the Seminars for the week-end of July 12 and were pres- 
ent to give Arthur Houghton a large and appreciative audience 
when he gave his extremely amusing speech on Friday night. 
Members who were not attending the Seminars had a chance to 
see what they are like and not a few of them told me that they 
intended to spend a whole week with us next year. 

At the Trustees’ meeting the officers were, in general, re- 
elected with one change. Fred Richards, who has been a Trus- 
tee since the founding of the Association in 1899, was made 
Honorary Vice-President for life. Fred is now living in Puerto 
Rico with his son and this year, for the first time, has found it 
difficult to get to our meetings. There can’t be many historical 
societies in the country which have a trustee who has served 
on its Board for fifty-eight years and during most of those years 
very actively. The action of the Trustees was a statement of 
their affection and gratitude to a beloved colleague. Albert B. 
Corey was elected First Vice-President; the other officers remain 
as before. 

The Seminars on American Culture were a great success. The 
attendance of some 330 was the largest number we ever had. The 
faculty, in general, felt there was more participation, more 
give-and-take than ever before. Samuel Hopkins Adams, who 
was back after a two-year absence to delight the Canal course, 
remarked that it was the best Seminar he had attended and I 
don’t ask for any better word than his. I am convinced that 
setting up two weeks with quite a different pattern for each 
week is a good plan, the more intensive courses the first week, 
the more exploratory the second. We are trying to dream up a 
program for next year that will be even more fun than 1957. 

The Local History Workshop at Clinton, which was the 
second half of our answer to the problem of Annual Meetings, 
astonished us. There just isn’t any other word! We had thought 
that quite possibly 100 people would come. Instead we had more 
than 200 and if we can trust the answers to the questionnaire we 
gave out, not only did everybody who was there want another one 
next year but they wanted it about the same time and they liked 
the idea of having it on a college campus. The great trick is to 
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keep the cost down and we were able to keep it down to $14.00 
for the two days this year and as we plan ahead for the future, 
we shall most certainly have this factor very much in mind. 

We have decided that what people want in this connection is 
practical how-to-do-it information, they want know-how in the 
whole field of local history and it seems to us that this is a logical 
function for us to assume. 

A Short History of New York State got itself well launched 
on this occasion which came three days after the widely pub- 
licized presentation of the first copy to Governor Harriman by 
the four authors. President Moe ran a very sprightly round table 
at which the audience enjoyed themselves nearly as much as 
the authors. The book itself is a handsome job and we owe a 
debt of gratitude to the Cornell University Press for having pro- 
duced such an attractive volume. As I write, the reviews haven’t 
begun to appear but I feel that the book cannot help but take 
its place as one of the important contributions to American his- 
toriography. Inevitably in any volume that attempts to cover 
as much ground as this one does, there will be some errata. We 
have located one or two ourselves and if, as you read the book, 
you find such I trust you will drop me a note so that we can 
make corrections in the next printing which I hope will be 
coming along soon. 

There were many pleasant aspects to the week-end in Clin- 
ton. One of the pleasantest was to have Carl and Grace Guthe 
back with us and Carl’s session, based on his new pamphlet 
“So You Want a Good Museum,” was one of the practical, use- 
ful sessions that proved so popular. 

The need for this same type of information was evident again 
throughout the Historic-House Keeping Short Course which 
once more we offered in collaboration with the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation. Membership in the course was not 
large but there were sixteen states and Canada represented, 
with participants coming from as far away as Texas and Califor- 
nia. 

The only disappointment we have had in our summer season 
was the necessity of cancelling our meeting with the Vermont 
Historical Society which had been scheduled for October 12th, 
and which factors beyond our control forced us to postpone for 
another year. 

Our membership is up, attendance at the museums is up, and 
we are swinging along at a reasonable pace. 
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26TH ANNUAL LOCAL HISTORY NEWSPAPER CONTEST 


The New York State Historical Association’s 26th Annual 
Local History Newspaper Contest, for materials published be- 
tween March 1, 1956 and March 1, 1957, was conducted by 
Robert W. Crooks, Associate in Public Relations. The following 
served as judges, on July 8, 1957: Miss Dorothy C. Barck, Li- 
brarian; Frank C. Carpenter, Editor, The Otsego Farmer, Coop- 
erstown; Don C. Christie, Editor, Fort Plain Standard; Elton 
Hall, General Manager, Oneonta Star; an! Charles A. King, 
Managing Editor, Utica Observer-Dispatch. 

This annual competition, open to dailies and weeklies 
throughout New York State, is for awards in two categories: 
special editions of historical significance; and a series of articles 
of local history interest, presented either as a file of clippings, or 
mounted in a scrapbook, together with two complete papers to 
show how the articles were featured. The judges weighed the 
historic value of the materials submitted, originality of presen- 
tation, and accuracy of content. 

The award for a special edition, published by a daily news- 
paper, went to the Albany Times-Union, for its Centennial Edi- 
tion of Sunday, April 22, 1956, featuring the centennial of the 
newspaper itself, with separate illustrated sections on “Port of 
Albany,” “Business,” “Communications,” “Transportation,” and 
a pictorial review of “100 Years of Progress.” 

No special edition entered by a weekly newspaper qualified. 

For the best series of articles of local history interest, awards 
were given to the Utica Daily Press and the Utica Observer-Dis- 
patch (Mr. King refraining from voting) and to the weekly 
Bayside Times. The daily Utica papers won the award for a 
scrapbook containing four series of historical articles written by 
H. Paul Draheim. The Bayside Times was given its award for 
articles on “Bayside, Its Yesterdays and Tomorrows,” which 
appeared serially, weekly, chapter by chapter, and which were 
reprinted in attractive booklet form, with the illustrations. 

The judges gave Honorable Mention to The (daily) Troy 
Record for “This Was Troy,” by Herbert A. Calkins, a series 
of pictures of Early Troy, with long detailed captions, sub- 
mitted mounted in a scrapbook. 
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LOCAL HISTORY IN THE LIBRARY 


Dorothy C. Barck 


Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


Dr. Frederick Lewis Weis’s ““The Colonial Clergy of the Middle 
Colonies, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 1628-1776" 
has been printed by the American Antiquarian Society, and is 
available in that Society's Proceedings, volume 66, part 2 (Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, 1957), pages 168-351. The brief biographi- 
cal paragraphs, in alphabetical order, iaclude, wherever possible, 
place and date of birth and death, parentage, college degrees, 
denomination, date and place of ordination, and churches ser- 
ved. Dr. Weis and the American Antiquarian Society have 
provided a most useful reference tool for identifying clergymen 
who were in the province of New York for short or long periods. 

In July, the Arcade Sesquicentennial and Historical Society 
published Harry S. Douglass’s “Progress with a Past”—A History 
of the Town of Arcade [Wyoming County],from 1807 to 1957. 
The volume of 200 pages, covering all phases of the Town’s 


story, contains a number of illustrations and a map of the town- 
ship in 1957. 


Mr. William H. Hill has compiled and privately printed 
(Fort Edward, N.Y., 1957), Part ‘Two of Addenda to his Old 
Fort Edward Before 1800 (Fort Edward, 1929) . This latest of his 
contributions to local history contains material gathered by 
Asa Fitch, M.D. (1809-1879) relating to Jane McCrea and her 
contemporaries; obituaries of twenty-nine local residents, copied 
from a number of local newspapers; biographicai notes and 
data about early newspapers which supplement his Brief History 
of the Printing Press in Washington, Saratoga and Warren 
Counties (privately printed, 1930). 

Following the history of St. Helena, which she wrote with 
Mrs. Marian Piper Willey, Mrs. Mildred Lee Hills Anderson 
has published another history of the same section of the State: 
Genesee Echoes, the Upper Gorge and Falls Area from the Days 
of the Pioneers (Castile, New York, copyright 1956, 104 pages, 
illustrated) . It concerns the pioneers and later residents in and 
near present Letchworth State Park, concluding with a chapter 
about “A Great Benefactor—William Pryor Letchworth.” 


A brief history of the town of Russell, in St. Lawrence County, 
1807-1957, has been compiled by Mrs. Dorothy Manning (27 
pages, illustrated). Data about the villages and churches in the 
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Town were contributed by several people, and gathered from 
county histories and scrap books. 

John Humphrey Noyes of the Oneida Community is one of 
the “Thirteen Unusual Americans” included in Russel B. Nye’s 
A Baker’s Dozen (Michigan State University Press, East Lansing, 
1956) . 

The Onondaga Historical Association, Syracuse, N.Y., publish- 
ed during the year 1957 a 2l-page pamphlet: Random Remini- 
scences of Liverpool [N.Y.] in the Nineties written in 1948 by 
Joseph H. Schaeffer ‘ie 1885). In his brief introductory ac- 
count of Mr. Schaeffer, Mr. Richard N. Wright, president of the 
Onondaga organization, comments: “I do not know a more 
charming or more valuable account of any boyhood in our 
County.” 

In celebration of its sesquicentennial, 1806-1956, the Medical 
Society of Orange County published Mrs. Mildred Parker Seese’s 
historical review of that Society in its official bulletin, The 
Orange, volume 18, nos. 4-6, 8, 9, April-June, September and 
October, 1956. 

There is a very helpful “Bibliographical Essay” at the end of 
A Short History of New York State, by Messrs. Ellis, Frost, 
Syrett, and Carman, published in September by Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, in co-operation with the New York State Historical 
Association. It is divided into three sections. The introduction 
deals with bibliographical guides; atlases, guidebooks, manuals 
and maps; natural setting, description and interpretation; his- 
torical periodicals, publications of societies, and libraries; source 
materials; comprehensive histories of New York. Then follow 
paragraphs on special topics in the periods 1609-1763, 1873-1825, 
1825-1865, 1865-1956, relating to the subject matter of successive 
chapters. The last section notes the intermingling of national 
and state history for the years since the Civil War. It points out 
areas which have received the attention of competent writers, 
and repeatedly emphasizes the lack of histories for many aspects 
of the New York State story in the past nine decades. 
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The Colonial American in Britain. By WiLL1AM L. Sacuse. (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1956. Pp. ix, 290. $5.50.) 


Americans have been so accustomed to thinking of themselves 
as inhabitants of a great country, the hub of the civilized world, 
a kind of insularity of thought which they share with their 
British cousins, that it is hard for them to realize that the 
American Colonies of the 17th and 18th century were on the 
periphery. Too much have we emphasized that dwellers in the 
“Wilderness Zion” believed in their destiny as a permanent 
settlement; and too little have we realized that most colonials 
thought of themselves as displaced Britishers, temporary sojourn- 
ers in the provinces, and representatives of British culture. In 
fact the first problem of the writer of this study is to define the 
term “Americans.” Those born in the colonies to be sure are 
included; but it is also necessary to include among “Colonial 
Americans” those who came here and stayed a while, or who had 
an intention to settle. Both classes however had the urge to 
journey “Home for England.” 

Records of these colonial Americans abroad are to be found 
in their letters and diaries, as well as in the writings of their 
contemporaries. The author of this study has explored these 
sources, and has analyzed the experiences of hundreds who were 
often prominent and interesting persons. He has classified them 
as to motives, professions, and interests. With due regard for 
quite different characters and backgrounds, certain types appear 
to emerge. Likewise some generalizations must be made with 
regard to the earliest returnees as compared with those at the end 
of the period—Whigs and Tories on the eve of the Revolution. 

Readers with special interests will find the chapter headings 
a guide. “The Colonial Tourist” covers a multitude of travelers 
who had a penchant for sight-seeing, although motives are gener- 
ally mixed. “The Student” is ever an important subject, reflect- 
ing not only the dependence of colonial culture and the prestige 
of the older universities, but also the social aspirations of the 
colonial aristocrat. This, like “The Religious Motive,” was often 
predicated on absolute dependence on the old world systems 
e.g. Anglican clergymen had to return for orders. The Colonial 
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agents, particularly Franklin and his contemporaries, and those 
who sought political preferment, have not been neglected by pre- 
vious writers. Representatives of merchants and business groups, 
however, are receiving more and more attention. Agents for land 
promotion schemes, like Samuel Wharton for the “Indiana” 
grant, or George Croghan for himself and other western expan- 
sionists, are due to receive more and more attention from schol- 
ars. “Scientific and Artistic Pursuits’—capped by the great exam- 
ples of Franklin and Benjamin West—are always interesting and 
productive of further study. 

This is indeed a stimulating approach to the history of colonial 
culture. It is skill fully handled, well written, and sound. The 
reviewer notes only a few omissions, perhaps due to his own 
point of view. Whereas some visits of Indians are noted (such as 
Samson Occom, the Indian preacher), and the solicitation of 
funds for Indian schools, there is no mention of the celebrated 
visit of Pieter Schuyler with the “Four Kings” in 1710. Perhaps 
Indians, though products of English culture in the provinces, 
were not properly “Colonial Americans,” but they also frequently 
sought redress of grievances, personally or through agents, at 
the court. Likewise the visit in 1765-67 of John Johnson, son of 
Sir William Johnson, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, exempli- 
fied many phases of the colonial abroad whose purposes and mis- 
sions ranged the gamut from knighthood, family affairs, promo- 
tion of land schemes, and the advancement of Masonry. These 
instances only reinforce the viewpoints which the author has 
so well presented. This is indeed a highly significant monograph. 


Albany MILTon W. HaMILTON 


Arms and Men: A Study in American Military History. By 
WALTER Mituis. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1956. 
Pp. 382. $5.75) 


The facts of international life have, in the past decade and 
a half, forced Americans, however reluctantly, to reconcile them- 
selves to the fact that military affairs hold—and will continue to 
hold far into the future—a major place in their lives. All of us 
feel the demands national defense makes on our pocketbooks and 
many of us feel the demands it makes on our personal services, 
but far more important is the sober awareness that has come to 
many informed citizens that modern total war has become so 
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catastrophic that it is no longer a reasonable and acceptable in- 
strument of policy. We are thus faced with the dilemma of 
finding other means, short of total neuclear war, of settling deep 
differences between nations and we are consequently faced with 
the question: What is the future of war in our world society? 
The great interest in these questions and in the concomitant 
matters of military policy has produced considerable research in 
recent years and a lengthening list of books. Mr. Walter Millis, 
author of three well-known volumes on America’s entrance into 
three of her last four wars, editor of The Forrestal Diaries and 
for many years an editorial writer of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, has written the most penetrating and stimulating of the 
studies on American military affairs. 

This is not a detailed study of battles and tactics; it is instead 
an examination of the interaction of a changing society and 
technology on military institutions. Starting with the skirmish 
at “the rude bridge” at Concord and concluding with the policy 
decisions of early 1956, Mr. Millis searches for ways of shedding 
illumination on today’s apparently insoluble military problems. 
if, as Mr. Millis himself admits in his conclusions, he has failed 
to come up with the answer to the big question of the future of 
war, he has nonetheless made a most valuable contribution in 
his analysis of the evolution of our past policies and in his 
raising of important questions about our present policies. We 
are shown how the democratic revolution of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries changed war from the limited 
conflicts, which were the affairs of monarchs and their small 
professional armies, to the massive and horrible struggles be- 
tween the citizenry of one nation and that of another. Indeed, 
the most questionable benefit of the spread of democratic in- 
stitutions has been the totalization of warfare. The impact of 
the industrial, managerial and scientific revolutions on mass 
armies further complicated military affairs and made conflict 
still more terrible. 

Mr. Millis has a superb sense of history. He recognized the 
continued interaction between developments in America and 
Europe, and he understands thoroughly the connection between 
national policy and military policy—between a nation’s general 
outlook and ideals and its military institutions. Here he answers 
so well those critics of past policy who have argued that we 
blundered time and again to the very brink of disaster because 
we failed to heed the military wise men who urged “prepared- 
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ness. ..One cannot beyond a certain very limited point pre- 
pare for unknown eventualities,” Mr. Millis declares. “A nation 
cannot in more than a most general way make itself ready for 
the distant future; it is the here and now of international rela- 
tions, by which the future will be shaped, which really counts.” 

Arms and Men is further distinguished by 2 graceful style 
and a lively, civilized wit. It is not burdened with footnotes and 
other impedimenta of scholarship which repel the general reader, 
but the bibliographical note should: satisfy the serious scholar 
that Mr. Millis’ credentials are substantial—a fact which will 
be apparent to the reader before he gets to the end of the book. 
This is a volume which should be read by all who are concerned 
with the most pressing problem of our day. 


The Massachusetts Institute MarTIN LICHTERMAN 
of Technology 


Rebels and Redcoats. By Grorce F. ScHEeR and Hucn F. 


RANKIN. (The World Publishing Company, Cleveland & 
New York, 1957. Pp. 572. $7.50) 


So great has been the recent torrent of material concerning 
the Civil War that already some historians are describing the 
American Revolution as “the forgotten conflict.” This volume 
will lessen their concern. The military side of our natal appeal 
to arms is nearly all here—from Revere sounding his alarm 
during the chill Massachusetts night to Washington hastening 
to spend Christmas at Mount Vernon after laying down his 
commission. 

Essentially, here is America’s struggle for independence as its 
participants saw it, through seven years of land warfare. Com- 
parable volumes on the Civil War inevitably come to mind, but 
this book contains far more of its current authors than does any 
ordinary anthology. The mosaic of observations (both Tory and 
Patriot, and British as well) and eyewitness accounts (from let- 
ters and diaries of officers and men) is cemented together by com- 
mentary and continuity that is on the whole superbly written, 
and the excellent editing both holds interest and makes the 
pattern easy to follow. One can readily follow the strategy and 
progress of the war, which had its moments of high drama 
fully as well as did later contests. 

There are innumerable unforgettable vignettes—men shouting 
“King Hancock forever!” and women firing from houses at 
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Concord; the martial spirit displayed (even in Philadelphia) at 
the outset of the war, and the rapid fading of that enthusiasm; 
Washington making New York City gin shops “off limits” to 
his troops; British and American sentries exchanging tobacco 
along the Harlem River; John Adaras wanting to execute Ameri- 
can generals who surrendered fortified positions, and expressing 
pleasure that it was Gates who captured Burgoyne, so Washing- 
ton would not be deified; Steuben requesting Captain Benjamin 
Walker of New York to swear for him in English while he was 
drilling soldiers at Valley Forge; Morgan joking with militiamen 
to instill courage in them before the battle of the Cowpens; and 
Rochambeau’s courtesy to Washington on the field of Cornwallis’ 
surrender at Yorktown. 

But many of these have deep significance. Massachusetts’ Pro- 
vincial Congress took depositions immediately after Lexington 
and Concord, and circulated them to prove the British fired 
first; our forefathers were alert to the value of propaganda. That 
the number of funerals following Bunker Hill was so great 
Gage forbade further tolling of Boston church bells affords a 
vivid concept of the price of that British “victory.” David 
Bushnell’s submarine, and the humorous description of Howe’s 
“Battle of the Kegs” with his primitive mines, point up American 
courage and ingenuity, and direct attention to a hitherto unsung 
hero. Arnold’s New Englanders felt it necessary to deny (at the 
time of St. Leger’s campaign) that they planned first to protect, 
then to reconquer and divide, New York State—and one sees in 
a flash the mistrust existing among Americans at that time. 
Plundering cost British soldiers the sympathy of previously rath- 
er loyal New Jersey; two years later voluntary contributions from 
that state were keeping Washington’s army alive at Morristown. 
Heartrending suffering at Valley Forge helped truly forge a 
real army, with something of the discipline Washington had 
so long sought to impart to his men. “Light Horse Harry” Lee’s 
recommendation that deserters should be decapitated demon- 
strates the seriousness of that problem, and militia running from 
battle at Cowan’s Ford so fast they made “straight shirt tails” 
illuminate the essential unreliability of that portion of Revolu- 
tionary troops. When counterfeiters could be detected because 
the quality (both in printing and paper) of their money was 
superior to the government’s and Washington’s courier bearing 
tidings of Yorktown had to be compensated by a collection from 
members of Congress, America’s desperate financial condition 
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becomes evident—and the reader can appreciate a New England 
merchant’s conviction that America was too poor ever “to be a 
nation.” 

Even so fine a work as this has its imperfections. There are 
some misspellings (Noddle’s Island, Fort Massac, and Marinus 
Willet, to mention three). Most authorities agree that “Baron” 
von Steuben’s title) like his claim toa Prussian Lieutenant-Gener- 
alship) was spurious, and it is doubtful that lack of powder was 
the “Achilles’ heel of every rebel action.” To this reviewer 
Gouverneur Morris was scarcely a “man usually without malice,” 
and the volume (while not always clear or consistent on the 
matter) appears overly critical of Schuyler and lenient toward 
Gates. Many New Yorkers will feel that Herkimer is treated a 
bit roughly, and that the Sullivan-Clinton campaign against the 
Iroquois is slighted. Most unforgivable, however, seems the 
failure even to mention Arnold’s magnificent delaying action 
against Carleton in 1776. That was a campaign which may well 
have decided the course of the Revolution, yet it is ignored com- 
pletely. True, the authors have ruled out naval history, and 
possibly they consider Valcour Island in that category, but it 
seems to be stretching a definition terribly far. 

Yet it would be captious indeed to dwell upon the defects 
of so meritorious a work. For once readers can see Washington 
and Greene grow in stature, while lesser figures are tried and 
found wanting. We are here given a human, moving story of 
a great conflict—one which had elements of tragedy and comedy, 
baseness and grandeur. If some of its battles were little more 
than engagements between armed mobs, many were not. The 
Revolution, also, is a military epic well worth the attention of 
American historians. 


Cortland DonaLp H. STEWART 


The Gingerbread Age, A View of Victorian America. By JOHN 


Maass. (Rinehart & Co., Inc., New York, Toronto, [1957] 
Pp. 212. $7.95) 


This is neither a profound nor a scholarly book. It is rather 
the enthusiastic, sprightly record of a Viki buff. A Viki buff is 
someone who drives though city, village and countryside looking 
for the architectural gems of the age of Victoria; he is as im- 
pervious to the hazards about him as a fox hunter is oblivious to 
fences; he slams on his brakes in a stream of Sunday traffic or 
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goes racing through a red light at the sight of a crenellated roof 
line or a Mansard tower. Those of you who have not yet caught 
this fever will do well to start understanding it, for the next 
quarter century will see hundreds of books about Victorian archi- 
tecture, eating, clothing, thinking, feeling. The circle is just 
about complete. The influence is already felt in the decorative 
arts and it will be felt in the future as completely as the Colonial 
and Federalist have been felt, and in a thousand unpredictable 
ways. 

Mr. Maass’ Gingerbread Age is a good place to start in your 
understanding. It has a couple of hundred illustrations, mostly 
of buildings—but in keeping with his quite correct thesis that to 
understand the architecture of a period you must understand 
its clothing, typography, literature, beards (ha!) and transpor- 
tation—there are aptly chosen examples of all these. And you'll 
take great delight in his excellent architectural photographs, 
forty of which represent New York State buildings. 

Provincial that I am, I kept wanting to point out to the author 
better examples of the Octagon, Gothic, Italianate and Mansard 
in upstate New York than he found elsewhere. But this was 
merely to cover up my growing irritation that somebody doesn’t 
gird up his loins and do a high, wide and handsomely illustrated 
history of architecture in New York State. Once more, we have 
everything. 

In the meantime, you might just as well read The Gingerbread 
Age, and discover what a whale of a fine fellow your great-grand- 
father is turning out to be. Mr. Maass’ open-armed acceptance 
of the Victorian is a fresh breeze to our thinking and should 
help to re-establish some balance and proportion. 


Cooperstown, New York Louis C. JoNEs 


Candle in the Wilderness: A Centennial Histury of The St. 
Lawrence University, 1856-1956. Edited by Louis H. Pink 
and RUTHERFORD E. DELMAGE. Foreword by Owen D. Young 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1957. Pp. xi, 
304. $5.00) 


It was the novelist Irving Bacheller of the Class of 1882 at 
St. Lawrence University who gave the name “The North 
Country” to the Adirondack counties of upstate New York, 
and that phrase supplies the title of the first chapter (by State 
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Historian Dr. Albert B. Corey, himself a former Professor of 
History at St. Lawrence) of this centennial history. One hun- 
dred years ago, he points out, the region, originally settled 
largely by New Englanders, was in a period of optimism and 
dynamic expansion which many hope will be duplicated by 
the anticipated opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway. The early 
settlers combined a strong individualism with a consuming in- 
terest in schools, churches, and town meetings. The North 
Country also gave scope for the growth of such minority sects 
as the Universalists. It was the “desire on the part of the Univer- 
salist body in the state of New York for a better educated 
ministry” which gave a “small but tireless committee of Canton 
businessmen” their chance to attract the project of a theological 
seminary (with a College of Letters and Science “as an after- 
thought”) to their small but thriving community. The candle 
in the wilderness, lit by no one hand, was not to be blown out. 

There ensued, however, “a long, hard struggle to overcome 
opposition and indifference,” even within the Universalist church, 
some of whose leaders suspected “formal institutions of learning” 
as hotbeds of Calvinism. Fortunately some intrepid administra- 
tors guarded the slender flame: Ebenezer Fisher and Isaac 
Morgan Atwood of the Theological School, and A. G. Gaines 
of the College. At the close of the century, Almon Gunnison 
became the first president of the entire university, “a very shaky 
proposition” in 1899, and an epoch of expansion began. In 1903 
“the Brooklyn Law School, small and struggling because it 
lacked a degree-giving charter,” became a part of the university; 
and at the Semi-Centennial Anniversary in 1906 the university 
assets had risen to $438,647, although the total running expenses 
of the College for the year were only $19,331. 

There followed what this history calls “The Age of Owen D. 
Young and Richard Eddy Sykes,” and there can be no doubt that 
these two alumni, most active in the period from the end of 
World War I to 1935, were the joint architects and builders of 
the twentieth-century university, more than quintupling its 
assets and greatly enhancing its fame. Another graduate and 
person of wealth who aided them was Emily Eaton Hepburn, ’87, 
with her banker-husband A. Barton Hepburn. More recently 
their roles have been assumed by such benefactors as Edward J. 
Noble and Homer A. Vilas, and the roster of presidents has been 
lengthened by the names of Laurens Hickok Seelye, Millard H. 
Jencks, and the present incumbent Eugene G. Bewkes. 
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Among the university’s distinctive achievements should be 
listed the Conferences on Canadian-American Affairs inspired 
by Dr. Corey’s courses in Canadian history, and its active parti- 
cipation in the emergency colleges program in the years of the 
veterans’ “bulge.” Chapters of this history are devoted to student 
life and activities, fraternities and sororities, athletics, and the 
alumni movement, with copious illustrations, including many 
of the present faculty. There are still handicaps to be overcome: 
the winter climate (by developing expert hockey teams some- 
times over-supplied with Canadian players); the remoteness from 
urban centers (by pointing out that “no excessive week-end 
exodus” means more on-campus participation); and needs of 
buildings and endowment to house students and increase faculty 
salaries. 

Today, as President Bewkes writes, “there is not much left 
of the wilderness,” and the tide of industrialization which may 
follow the completed Seaway will alter the physical environment 
still further as the years go by. But there is plenty of cultural 
wilderness where light is still needed, and where candles like 
St. Lawrence, now grown to searchlight size, must be kept 
shining in a second century. 


Union College Harowp A. LARRABEE 


The Heart of Jazz. By Witt1am L. GrossMaN and Jack W. 
FARRELL; with preface by Turk Murphy. (New York Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1956. Pp. 315. $6.50) 


Jazz: Its Evolution and Essence. By ANpRE Hoper, translated 
by David Noakes. (Grove Press, New York, 1956. Pp. 295. 
$3.50) 


It is indicative of the subject to note that most authors find 
it necessary to define Jazz before going any further. If some are 
tautological or deterministic as Grossman and Farrell are, the 
development contingent upon the initial premise amply justifies 
“still another book on jazz,” although this reviewer fails to 
agree that this justification “must come from inadequacies in 
the already voluminous literature on the subject.” We are, 
happily, experiencing a renaijssance in Jazz literature and there 
is much material meriting serious attention. 

Grossman and Farrell's collaborative effort certainly should 
be so considered. To these extremely literate students New 
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Orleans Jazz is the norm, and throughout their study a musical 
performance is considered “‘more or less jazzy according to the 
degree of proximity of its significant characteristics to those of 
New Orleans jazz.” Rousseauistic, primitivistic, and Christian 
approaches are delineated and contrasted with effect in the 
effort to reach the heart of the subject. The basic instrumental 
line-up of New Orleans is considered individually and in terms 
of collective improvisation. The audience, too, is treated on 
an individual basis and en masse. It is done skillfully. 


The reader might confuse this traditional frame of reference 
with the purist point of view. But such an eloqucnt fundamen- 
talist as Rudi Blesh is seen to combine numerous peripheral 
merits with a central wrongness. The work of progressively- 
minded Barry Ulanov, on the other hand, is weighed and found 
wanting—articulate, but somewhat futile. Grossman and Farrell 
attack eclecticism on the part of Jazz critics in Socratic terms, 
but while the philosopher did think the purpose of music was 
the improvement of the soul as they point out, he did not go 
on record as accepting their New Orleans orientation, as they 
seem to infer. 


Lack of eclecticism and precence of premises admittedly axio- 
matic to the authors lead to a dismissal of Duke Ellington as 
“flashy,” Benny Goodman being taken to task for a clarinet 
tone insufficiently virile, and Louis Armstrong being summarized 
under “apostasy” (while Bunk Johnson merits the titular desig- 
nation “jazz master’). Any premise equating the aggregations 
of Les Brown and Guy Lombardo is somewhat suspect. With the 
exceptions of the Brubeck and Modern Jazz Quartets most pres- 
ent-day efforts are considered significant for “the unity of that 
which they deny.” The contemporary revival movement—as 
illustrated by Turk Murphy, who contributes the preface to this 
volume—is seen as a renascent return to classicism. 

André Hodeir won first prizes in musical history, harmony, 
and fugue at the Paris Conservatory of Music; he also edited 
Jazz-Hot, an internationally known magazine. He knows that 
Jazz fans live apart in a small, closed world, and is familiar 
with tht dissentions raging within it. Armed with the observation 
of Albert Camus that “where lucidity reigns, a scale of values 
becomes unnecessary,” Hodeir discusses evolution and essence in 
terms of diffusion and universality. Jazz is seen to be “a com- 
plement to our culture.” 
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In a table reminescent of H. G. Wells’ Outline of History, 
Jazz is divided into Ages or Periods (primitive, old-time, pre- 
classical, classical modern) , dated, and principal centers, leaders, 
and tendencies listed. Division is justified because “it makes 
things clearer and establishes a fairly logical order.” Hodeir notes 
—and this bears uncomfortable overtones from Spengler’s Decline 
of the West—that the normal evolution of any art form involves 
growth, maturity, and decline. “The future of jazz,” he con- 
tinues, “presents a problem that involves its very essence.” 

iter citing Toynbee’s Study of History in considering evolu- 
tion, this author deals specifically with eight recordings of Louis 
Armstrong’s Hot Five; selected solos of trombonist Dickie Wells; 
Duke Ellington’s “Concerto for Cootie” (perhaps better known 
under the subsequent title, “Do Nothin’ "Til You Hear From 
Me”); Charlie Parker and the bop movement; Miles Davis and 
the cool tendency. Whether the reader agrees with all of the 
detailed analysis is relatively unimportant. This reviewer, for 
instance, takes violent personal exception to the notion that 
Django Reinhardt’s guitar backing on Dickie Wells Blues was 
not up to the level of the soloist. What is significant is that 
Hodeir’s treatment could mark a new epoch in Jazz criticism. 


Swing, sound, and rhythmic conceptions are subjected to 
similar analysis, not, however, before Hodeir addresses himself 
to the problem of definition. Jazz consists of “an inseparable but 
extremely variable mixture of relaxation and tension,” i.e., of 
swing and the hot manner of playing. This involves the most 
varied forms of expression. Although his frame of reference is 
based on distinct periods, Hodeir concludes that it ceases to be 
valid when used as the starting point for what is supposed to be 
a demonstration of historical truth because, “under such cir- 
cumstances, the arbitrariness of making radical separations be- 
tween styles that obviously intermingle becomes evident.” 


Dr. Grossman and Mr. Farrell assert that “evaluations having 
some reference to jazz content are continually being made, but 
they are, for the most part, curiously superficial.” They correctly 
note that their work is not the last word on Jazz and that there 
probably can never be such a book. M. Hodeir would agree in 
that “jazz fans are too thoroughly convinced of the superiority 
of their taste to be able to keep it to themselves.” Grossman and 
Farrell set up Toynbee’s definition of progress (a “cumulative 
increase in the means of grace at the disposal of each soul in 
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this world’) as a guide. Hodeir’s conclusion is that the Jazzman 
has to make a creative effort to produce his music and the critic 
must not “show the absurdity of failing to keep up with the times 
esthetically in jazz.” 

Significantly enough, both books abound in properly eulogistic 
references to J. S. Bach. Grossman and Farrell are also fond of 
quoting Dr. Albert Schweitzer. What they do not recognize is 
pointed out by Paul Hindemith (one of the many moderns of 
merit frowned on by these authors). In stating a musician’s obli- 
gation to follow Bach, Hindemith realizes that one can do no 
more than seek the same road to perfection: “Whatever the 
measure and kind of his progression, he need not imitate the 
sounding structure of Bach’s music.” Here questions of style 
tend to lose all meaning. This difficulty is part of art itself. 
Creative musicians certainly agree that “every artistic idea is 
complex in quality until the moment when it finds definite ex- 
pression.” This thought of Albert Schweitzer—who has been 
known to try his hand at Jazz upon occasion—is followed by a 
basic truth that merits frequent repetition. Music knows no 
such thing as “an absolute art that can be regarded as the 
norm, enabling us to brand all others as false.” 


State Teachers College, E.uis A. JOHNSON 
Cortland, N.Y. 
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State Teachers College, Exutis A. JOHNSON 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 
NEW YORK STATE 


By Davip M. ELLs, JAMEs A. FRost, 
Harowp C. Syrett, and Harry J. CARMAN 


ERE in one readable volume is concise but complete 
Hy cere of the complicated history of New York State 

from 1609 to the present. Summarizing the latest scholar- 
ship and research, four well-known historians have collaborated 
to produce a distinguished work designed not only for teachers 
and students of New York history, but for the general reader as 
well. 


The chronological approach provides the book with its 
vertical structure, taking the reader from the days of the Algon- 
kians and Iroquois up to today’s cultural ascendancy of New 
York City. But a topical arrangement of the diverse material 
makes possible at the same time a thorough treatment of such 
subjects as transportation, labor, industry, agriculture, and immi- 
gration. Social and intellectuai trends are traced in chapters on 
religion, education, literature, and the arts. 

Unlike most histories of the states which formed the original 
colonies, this one affords careful attention to the crowded and 
important period after the Civil War. The political picture is 
fully drawn, and the authors follow the transformation of the 
state from a largely agricultural land into a rich industrial 
empire. There are extensive annotated chapter bibliographies, 
a $2-page section of illustrations, and in addition, numerous 
maps, tables, and charts. 

Published in co-operation with the New York State Historicai 
Association, this well-balanced and interesting account makes an 
extremely useful contribution both to our knowledge of the 
history of New York and to that of our country. 


718 pages, 32 pages illus., $7.75 
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